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OCTOBER, 1901 


LeCONTE MEMORIAL MEETING. 


A memorial meeting in honor of Professor Joseph 
LeConte was held in the Harmon Gymnasium on the twenty- 
first of August. President Wheeler presided and spoke as 
follows: 


Members and Friends of the University: 


We are met together to-day that we may quicken our 
minds and hearts to a recognition of that spiritual univer- 
sity in which with Joseph LeConte we have shared and 
still share membership. Of such spiritual membership in a 
spiritual body his life here among us and his life in the 
larger world of letters afforded an example so fully typical 
that we cannot let it pass from the present into the past 
until we for once bid its image halt before us that we may 
make it.and its meaning sure possessions of our memories 
and our lives. The university of which he was a member 
with us we recognize beyond a question was not an institu- 
tion of buildings, or of courses, or of statutes, and as a 
member of it he was so much more, so immeasurably much 
more, than professor, or geologist, or philosopher that his 
connection with us and his life among us shine out as 
brilliant revelations and confirmations of our faith that the 
things which are lie deep behind the things we touch and see. 

May this hour we spend together here serve to give us a 
larger understanding, a purer love for this institution in 
which is forever embedded the life of this pure, straight- 
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visioned, noble man; may it give us broader sympathies 
for that greater university of the higher human life and 
effort which lies behind the many names and forms of uni- 
versity organization; may it give us clearer vision and 
cleaner faith in that life which lying behind the forms and 
names of this seen and shifting present takes hold on God, 
eternity and the life immortal. 


Addresses were then made by former President of the 
University Horace Davis, by Professor John Maxson 
Stillman, of Stanford University, by Professors Irving 
Stringham and William E. Ritter, of the University of 
California, and by Mr. Ralph T. Fisher, President of the 
Associated Students of the University of California for the 
year 1900-01. 





Mr. DAVIS’S ADDRESS. 


It was my privilege to know Dr. Joseph LeConte for 
many years, but I was never brought into close relation 
with him until my connection with the University. He said 
to me one day, “ We were in Harvard together a long time 
ago, and we ought to know one another better.” It was 
true that in 1850 we were both pursuing post-graduate 
studies at Cambridge, but in different schools. We roomed 
near one another, but following different paths, we never 
met till we came together on the shores of the Pacific. I 
was but too happy to respond to his invitation to a better 
acquaintance. We met more often, and the memory of 
those pleasant hours, and of his cheerful, sunny, face will 
brighten the rest of my life. His name adds lustre to this 
University, and his fame reaches the limits of the world of 
science, but his memory belongs to those who knew him. 

Not long ago I asked a friend what was the potent 
influence that attracted him to Dr. LeConte. He answered 
at once, “His human sympathy,” and it seems to me these 
few words express the secret of his power. 

With all his distinction he never lost his simplicity and 
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gentleness. Amid the laborious cares of his daily duties he 
always lent a willing ear to the humblest questioner. Love 
and goodness filled his heart to overflowing. His daily life 
was the practical expression of a soul grounded on deep 
religious convictions. External nature whose phenomena 
he delighted so much to investigate was to him only the 
manifestation of the indwelling God, and his own moral 
being rejoiced in the constant presence of the Infinite 
Father. Above his scientific research and beyond his 
philosophic speculations was the vision of the great source 
of light and love which cheered and illumined his life. 
Above all secondary causes he saw the Great First Cause 
which framed and guided the Universe; above and beyond 
all philosophical speculations he felt the Great Heart of 
love which throbbed in unison with his own. 

He lived very close to nature, and when in his mountain 
camping trips he lay down to sleep under the giant trees, 
and looked up through their interlacing branches to the 
glittering stars, he thanked the Giver of all good gifts for 
the robe of lavish beauty he had spread over the world for 
the delight of his children. 

The simplicity and gentleness of his heart made him 
susceptible to every kind act. I remember when a party of 
students invited him to join them in a camping trip among 
the Sierras. On his return I asked him how he enjoyed 
himself> He answered with glee, ‘Oh, we had a fine time. 
We camped out under the trees and slept in our blankets 
all the way. The boys were very good to me. They took 
care of my horse, and did the cooking and washed the 
dishes. I had nothing to do but to enjoy myself. Yes, the 
boys were good to me.” And what a privilege it was for 
those boys. 

It was a wonderful combination, that freshness of youth 
with the wisdom of age. To be revered by the old and at 
the same time to be loved and sought for by the young isa 
rare experience. While honors were heaped upon him— 
academic and scientific—to the student he was always 
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“Doctor Joe.” He knew it, and it pleased him, and he 
always kept in close touch with them. They remembered 
his birthday with offerings of flowers, and when the day 
came to leave their alma mater to go out into the world, 
they earried his image in their hearts. Wherever there isa 
graduate of the University to-day, his tribute is going up 
with ours—incense upon the altar of his memory. 

One day we were talking of these very things, and I 
said to him, “I do not envy any man his lot, but if the 
good Lord should say to me to-night, ‘you must change 
places with somebody in the world; whom will you choose?’ 
I should answer Dr. Joseph LeConte, he gets more out of 
life than anybody I know.” 

He got more out of life because he was in sympathy with 
the best; his sympathetic imagination sought for good 
rather than evil in every man. He looked for the best and 
the divine spark flashed forth in reply. This clothed his 
world with moral beauty and he lived happy in many 
friends. 

The power of such a life is hard to estimate. For thirty 
years his name has been a tower of strength to the Univer- 
sity, not simply for his seientific fame and _ intellectual 
attainments, but even more for his moral strength and 
beauty. His life has been woven into thousands of young 
expanding lives in this western commonwealth, and his 
cheerful hopes have lighted up their homes. 

The power of such a life cannot be estimated. You have 
felt it. I have felt it. And the world is better that he has 
lived. 


PROFESSOR STILLMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Members of the University, and Friends: — 
As a former pupil of Professor Joseph LeConte and 
as one who loved him, J am grateful for the opportunity 
to join in this expression of respect to the memory of 
our great teacher and friend. I am glad also to bear 
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testimony here to the profound sympathy and sense of loss 
felt by my colleagues of Stanford University. 

It was my privilege, with many others of the earlier 
graduates of the University, to sit for three consecutive 
years under his inspiring teaching, and my further priv- 
ilege as a young instructor to have for several years the 
advantage of a more intimate personal contact, and to 
benefit by his friendly advice and criticism. I may safely 
say that by no other teacher was I so much influenced in 
my ideals of scholarship and personal character as by him. 

The University of California in those early days be- 
longed to the class of small colleges. To-day it belongs 
to the great universities. The small college owes what 
advantage it has over the great university to the oppor- 
tunities it offers for closer contact between its students and 
its great teachers. In those first years Professor LeConte 
gave lecture courses of a year each on Botany, Zodlogy, 
and Geology, and his presentation of these subjects, cor- 
related by his remarkable generalizing power and illumined 
by the doctrine of evolution, formed to my mind a master- 
piece of logical presentation. When, with the development 
of the University, there came the inevitable differentiation 
of teaching of those sciences, it was necessary that this 
lecture series should be broken up;—and while this change 
was in the line of progress and was conducive to the wider 
interests of all concerned, nevertheless it seemed to us who 
had enjoyed these lectures matter for regret that our sue- 
cessors were not to have the opportunity of hearing these 
related sciences presented in such beautiful sequence and 
with such rare eloquence. 

If we earlier students missed many of the advantages 
which the students of this University at present enjoy, 
surely, looking backward, we may say that our greatest 
compensation lay in the longer and more intimate intercourse 
which we enjoyed with a few great teachers, and among 
these none perhaps was so generally admired and so uni- 
versally loved as Dr. Joseph LeConte. 
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His broad scholarship, his clear and logical power of 
expression, his masterly method of presentation, his elo- 
quence and enthusiasm challenged universal admiration. 
He was, moreover, at all times easily approachable—glad 
to answer our questions, or to discuss patiently and seriously 
our immature points of view on the profound problems of 
science or of the philosophy of life. He was, withal, so 
keenly alive to the joy and humor of life, so lenient to harm- 
less youthful follies, could so well appreciate a good-natured 
jest, even if he were himself the subject of it;—was so 
unfailingly kind and so certainly sympathetic, that it is no 
wonder the unanimous student sentiment exalted him to the 
position which he has always held in the affections of the 
University community. I have often wondered that he never 
seemed to grudge the time so precious to him and so often 
thoughtlessly encroached upon by us for the mere pleasure 
of being with him and listening to his wise and entertaining 
talks and of basking in the sunshine of his gentle, kindly 
presence. But teaching was to him a pleasure, and it was 
as teacher that he was preéminent. 

“You think I have done you some good,” he once said, 
addressing the alumni. “I hope I have; but do not for 
a moment imagine that you have not given me as much as 
you have received. . . . . It is a fact that nearly 
every good thought I ever had was born in my mind during 
immediate preparation for my class lecture. 

But, more than this, nearly everything I ever wrote, wheaione 
of books or articles, was first given in outline, or in the 
form of suggestions, to my classes.” 

Dr. LeConte has been one of America’s most distin- 
guished scholars, In his especial field of Geology he has 
contributed largely to its literature, and is the author of a 
text-book characterized by a colleague competent to judge 
as by far the best short text-book in the English language. 
As an eloquent advocate of the theory of Evolution, and as 
a writer upon the philosophy of Science and Religion, he is 
widely known. In other branches of science his contribu- 
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tions are considerable. As public speaker or University 
lecturer he had few equals. For his services to Science he 
has been widely recognized and received many high honors. 
But Joseph LeConte was greater than these attributes and 
achievements imply. These alone will not explain the 
peculiar place he holds in the hearts of the multitude of 
those who as students of this University or in other ways 
have come under the spell of his personality. There was 
felt for him an affection and devotion that reputation 
cannot command nor the most distinguished ability eompel. 
Fame may challenge admiration and ability command 
respect, but only a noble character and a loving heart can 
secure such universal devotion as Dr. LeConte inspired. 

There was a time in the troubled past of this University 
when it was feared that Dr. LeConte might be induced to 
accept an advantageous offer from another university. I 
was not then resident on this coast, and in writing to him 
I took occasion to express my hope that he would find it to 
his interest to remain. His reply contained a few lines, 
which, as it seems to me, reveal one of the dominant 
motives of his beautiful life. After admitting that he had 
been tempted by the offer, he added: —“ But I reflected that 
it takes a long time to get thorough hold of the hearts of a 
people. I have done so here and ought not to lightly 
change.” 

This motive it is that affords perhaps the key to the 
almost unique place held by our departed teacher in the 
hearts of all who knew him. His love of others and his 
love of their love characterized always his attitude toward 
all men. Over thirty years ago he wrote, under the shadow 
of the Yosemite summits he loved so well: 

“A loving human heart is greater and nobler even than 
the grand scenery of the Yosemite.” 

He loved, therefore, to emphasize the harmonies of life 
rather than its discords; he loved to notice the merits of 
others rather than their shortcomings; he shrank from a 
word or deed that would wound the feelings of others; 
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he preferred to conciliate rather than to antagonize. In 
conversation always courteous, he inclined to emphasize 
when possible the agreements rather than the differences 
which existed between himself and others; expressions of 
contempt or want of respect for differing points of view 
were foreign to his simple, kind, and earnest nature. Slow 
to condemn, he was glad to commend, and was full of 
charity for human weakness and full of faith in human 
possibilities. It was a black sheep indeed from whom 
“Professor Joe” could withhold his charity and his sym- 
pathy. How many disheartened or rebellious souls have 
taken hold on a new courage or a higher faith under the 
influence of his kindly and pure spirit, we shall never know, 
but doubtless they are many. 

The attempt to characterize in words the charm of his 
personality were as vain as to hope to convey in words the 
charm of a spring morning or of a mountain landscape. 
To those who knew him it will ever remain one of the 
precious memories of life, to those who knew him not it 
can be but dimly suggested. 

This University will doubtless on its long roll of faithful 
servants have many distinguished scholars who will leave 
their names as deeply graven in her temple of fame for 
the work they have done in widening the bounds of human 
knowledge, or in deepening the channels of human activity, 
but when again shall it find the man who shall combine 
with such eminent scholarship and faithful service, the 
eatholicity of culture, the poetic insight, the eloquent 
tongue, the warmth of human sympathy, the gentle and 
chivalrous spirit that characterized that great soul whose 
loss we here mourn. 

It is a sad thought for us that these beautiful Berkeley 
hills, or those sublime Sierra crests he so loved, shall see his 
face no more; but we know that—worthy disciple of that 
Greatest of Teachers he followed so truly—his influence 
shall endure in this State of his adoption long after his 
memory shall have faded into tradition in this University 
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to which his life-work was devoted and which has repaid 
with affectionate devotion the whole-hearted love he bore 
for her. 


PROFESSOR STRINGHAM’S ADDRESS. 


Since our last meeting in this home gathering place 
where we come for mutual talk and help, an ever-present 
and inspiring reality has been changed to a sad though an 
imperishable memory; sad, because for a time we must be 
painfully conscious that a rare person has gone away from 
us to return no more; yet also joyful, because the spirit of 
his personality is to remain with us through all our lives, 
inspiring us to a generous emulation in all worthy and 
noble endeavors. 

Let us strive for a moment to penetrate the secret of 
the great influence our revered teacher exerted upon our 
lives and thoughts here at the University as well as upon 
the lives and thought of the world in general. You will 
remember that he was fond of getting comparative views, 
of seeing things not merely as facts, or items of knowledge, 
but in their relations to other things. With him the 
comparative method in all study was both precept and 
practice;—comparative physiology, comparative psychol- 
ogy, comparative thought in every field. How often have 
we listened with delighted attention, as he sent his fancy 
roaming into the adjacent fields of science and philosophy, 
or of science and the fine arts, or of science and religion, 
for exemplifications of universal law; as with felicitous 
argument he made a group of scientific ideas answer some 
of the profounder questions of philosophy, of religion, or 
of the art of living. His was the true scientific spirit that 
searches for the truth, not in order that its discoverer may 
win victories, may secure fame, material comfort, or riches, 
but because the truth will help men to live the strenuous, 
the nobler life. Scientist he was, not in the narrow. but 
in the broad sense, searching for the knowledge, not of 
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facts but of relations, striving to place man true, not 
merely to his local and temporal environment, but also, 
and especially, to his boundless and eternal environment. 

A mind imbued with this spirit cannot be satisfied with 
the itemized facts of knowledge; the particular is only a 
phase of the general, the special of the universal; law, if it 
be an ultimate expression of truth, cannot be true in one 
set of relations and false in another. These two things 
cannot both be possible: that true science is and that true 
religion contradicts its conclusions. 

These principles must have been ever present in the 
mind of Joseph LeConte throughout the long series of dis- 
cussions, continuing from the time he first came amongst 
us to the present, upon science, philosophy and religion 
and their relations to one another, which have so profoundly 
influenced the thought of our time, and which mark his 
thinking as not less philosophic than scientific. 

The philosophic attitude and philosophic modes of 
thought were congenial to him from an early period, and 
he spoke and wrote with great earnestness and eloquence 
upon the philosophical, especially the theo-philosophical 
questions that lie along that borderland between science 
and philosophy which has been so frequently invaded by 
modern scientific investigation. In this field he lingered 
with increasing fondness as the years passed on. The 
familiar talks to a Bible-class in South Carolina in the 
early sixties grew into a series of formal lectures in Oak- 
land in the early seventies, which were in turn embodied 
in book form under the title “Religion and Science” and 
were published in New York in 1873. This work repre- 
sents the formative period of his philosophic opinions. It 
is pervaded by an evident feeling of hesitation, of uncer- 
tainty as to whether the reconciliations of religion and 
science there attempted are after all the true ones. The 
views there expressed had been formulated some years 
before, and though challenged by the new doctrine of 
evolution as propounded by Darwin and Spencer, they had 
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not yet been profoundly influenced in its favor. But a 
change was imminent, and it came rapidly; so rapidly, in 
fact, that no new edition of the old book was ever 
attempted, though new issues came out bearing various 
dates subsequent to that of its first publication. A signifi- 
eant fact, this, in the life history of our great friend, for 
he had already passed, by twenty years, the normal age at 
which men form definitive opinions upon religious ques- 
tions, opinions which persist in spite of the forces, 
scientific, social, or political, which re-shape the opinions of 
an adolescent generation, and he had pronounced a series 
of judgments upon these vital matters in permanent form. 
But, recognizing a great responsibility, he did not shrink 
from the task before him, though in earlier life he had not 
escaped the mental agony which is the lot of those who are 
compelled to change their fundamental beliefs. Here are 
his own words: “I confess to you, that, in my earlier life, 
I have struggled almost in despair with this swift current. 
I confess I have sometimes wrestled in an agony with this 
fearful doubt, with this demon of materialism, with this 
cold philosophy whose icy breath withers all the beautiful 
flowers and blasts all the growing fruit of humanity. This 
dreadful doubt has haunted me like a spectre which would 
not always down. But, in later years, I have learned to 
see that, for a solid basis for our belief in spirit, we must 
not look to reason, but must return again to the clear 
revelations of our consciousness and the still clearer 
revelations of Scripture.” 

Thus fortified by a rigorous self-discipline he entered 
upon the new epoch of a career already well crowded with 
significant studies and experiences. He undertook and 
achieved the reformation of his opinions upon some of the 
most fundamental scientific and theo-philosophical ques- 
tions of the day. And this time there was no hesitation. 
Henceforth there was no uncertain sound in his voice. 
From a doubting opponent of evolution he became its 
ardent champion, its most accomplished expounder. And 
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when the time came for him again to give public expression 
to his thoughts upon this great theme he spoke the follow- 
ing words: 

“We are confident that evolution is absolutely certain. 
Not indeed evolution as a special theory,—Lamarckian, 
Darwinian, Spencerian,—for these are all more or less suc- 
cessful modes of explaining evolution; nor evolution as a 
school of thought, with its following of disciples,—for in 
this sense it is still in the field of discussion,—but evolution 
as a law of derivation of forms from previous forms; 
evolution as a law of continuity, as a universal law of 
becoming. In this sense it is not only certain, it is 
axiomatic.” And he presses home the importance of this 
conclusion by the remark: ‘“—QOn every important ques- 
tion relating to man, the theory of evolution will throw 
new and important light.” The culmination of these later 
studies was his well-known work on “Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought,” a book which has probably 
had greater influence than any other in the English lan- 
guage in allaying the religious opposition to the new 
theory. Many of us hold in grateful memory the many 
public, semi-public and private talks upon the subjects dis- 
cussed in this work during the months just previous to its 
publication. It was thus that we had share in the life and 
thought of Joseph LeConte. 

Thus recognizing the seriousness and dignity of life, 
ever consciously striving for its adjustment into harmony 
with universal law, Joseph LeConte, out of an abundant 
store of knowledge in various fields, was daily speaking 
and writing words of grave import, and of absorbing 
interest to all serious men. , With a rare singleness of 
purpose he remained true, through a life of almost four 
seore years, to his high ideals of life and work. Singu- 
larly free from personal bias and selfish aims, he saw 
clearly when other men saw not because they could not or 
would not see. And gifted with a felicitous speech and an 
unusual power of clear exposition, his words charmed our 
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attention into expectant interest whenever the spirit moved 
him to give utterance to his thoughts. Amidst all the 
discord and tumult of contending factions, amidst angry 
polemie and scornful ridicule, his clear voice sounded the 
ery of tolerance and peace. 

Painfully conscious are we to-day of the great loss we 
have suffered. For almost a third of a century we have 
had the friendship and daily counsel of a man whose 
thought has been able to penetrate beyond the limitations 
of traditional opinion and creeds into the regions where 
intuition and reason may work in harmony together, and to 
draw from thence for our inspiration some of those eternal 
verities which make for man’s dignity and welfare. 
Although to the rest of mankind he was also a great 
teacher and a friendly counsellor,—for when Joseph LeConte 
spoke the world listened,—to us, his colleagues and pupils, 
he has been far more than these. In the eclass-room, in the 
eouncil-chamber, in the Philosophical Union, and at the 
fireside, his thoughts have become our thoughts in a way 
that others may not know. There have been the contacts 
of thought with thought which strike fire and bring our 
intellectual and moral enthusiasms to a blaze. There have 
been the communings of soul with soul in that close 
intimacy where all affectations and artificialities cease. As 
he walked back and forth in our midst there was the ever- 
consciotis, ever-abiding reality in our hearts that here was 
being worked out for us,—a stimulus to all higher endeavor, 
a reproach to all baser motives,—one of humanity’s great 
ideals. 

Through all its history the life and the personality of 
Joseph LeConte has been interwoven into the life of our 
University. Through all the vicissitudes of prosperity and 
adversity his unfaltering footsteps have led on towards the 
higher life. When the clouds darkened and the storms 
threatened his unperturbed spirit and steadfast purpose 
have beckoned us to the higher levels where lie safety and 
tranquillity. And because ideals are potent in the lives of 
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men, this one, a simple hearted, gentle mannered, noble 
minded personality, has become a heritage of priceless 
value to all of us now here, and to all who shall come after 
us as sharers in the benefits which this University has to 
bestow. And if any teacher or any student of us falters in 
the pursuit of his highest ideals, let him remember and 
take courage, let him remember that in this place, in our 
own university life, there has been realized one of the 
world’s highest ideals of manhood. 





PROFESSOR RITTER’S ADDRESS. 


We knew while he was still with us that Joseph LeConte 
was a great man. We knew that he was accomplishing 
great works; and we honored him with a measure of honor 
accorded to few men. But our love for him as a human 
being, the warmth and inspiration of personal contact with 
him as he went in and out among us day by day, our admi- 
ration for the richness, the perennial freshness and vigor of 
his learning, so oceupied us as to distract our attention 
from the grandeur of his life and work as a whole. The 
withdrawal of his personal presence sets us to scanning his 
life from end to end as we have not done before. And what 
a life we are finding! 

For myself, as I range among the manuscripts, pub- 
lished and unpublished, which he has left, making my first 
serious attempt to get a comprehensive and systematized 
view of what he did and the circumstances and influences 
under which he did it, and as I read more fully into his 
earlier and later writings, my first feeling is one of aston- 
ishment, almost bewilderment, at the magnitude of what 
he achieved. Beside a half-dozen published and two 
unpublished books, nearly all in quite different fields of 
knowledge, he has left, according to his own memorandum, 
about two hundred published brochures. A majority of 
these are of considerable length, and they reach into almost 
every field of human thought. Fully four-fifths of all this 
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he did after he was forty-five years of age, after he became 
a member of our University. : 

The first really scientific paper he published bears the 
date of 1856. He was then thirty-three. When he came 
to California in 1869, at the age of forty-six, he had 
published about twenty addresses and papers, fully one-half 
of which dwelt in a more or less popular way with questions 
of education and art. His distinguished work was, there- 
fore, nearly all done in our midst. The career of the Joseph 
LeConte of fame belongs almost wholly to California and 
its University, and passes now into history as indubitable 
proof that learning of the noblest order may flourish 
among us. 

Like many another career of great achievement in 
learning, his was in many ways a contradiction to nearly 
all the rules we cherish for the making of scholars and 
teachers. Born under a social regime of the highest 
unnaturalness, he stands forth through his whole life as a 
model of naturalness and rationality; reared to manhood in 
the midst of an industrial system wont to look upon all 
labor as beneath the dignity of a gentleman, he was through 
his whole life one of the most incessant, joyous toilers. 
Receiving a college education of the strictest classical- 
mathematical sort, he emerged from it one of the 
earliest, and remained to the end of his life one of the 
ablest advocates of "science as a means of the truest 
culture; with no thought whatever during the years of his 
apprenticeship in learning of becoming a teacher, and 
consequently receiving no pedagogical training, he reached 
an eminence as a teacher that has been attained by but 
few. Although he had adopted medicine as a profession 
and established himself in a lucrative practice, in a beautiful 
home amidst congenial surroundings, the inborn-foree driv- 
ing him toward science, with which until now he had dallied 
as a pleasant pastime only, could at length no longer be re- 
sisted. Within the space of a few days, during the summer of 
1850, the resolution was made; the brilliantly opened medical 
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career was abandoned, the new home was broken up, and the 
eager footsteps were turned toward Cambridge, where the 
great Louis Agassiz was just then beginning to breathe 
that breath of life into American science, the later influences 
of which have been so mighty and far reaching. Both by 
his training in medicine and by his studies under Agassiz in 
Natural History fitted for biology rather than geology, he 
early relinquished most of his active work in the former 
science to make for himself in a few years a foremost place 
in the latter. 

Himself of a deeply religious nature, carefully nurtured 
in a religious creed that held God’s creative power to have 
been exercised directly in the production of organic species, 
and having this belief fortified and extended by the great 
authority of Agassiz, he became a convert to the evolu- 
tionary teaching of Darwin. The rdle he played in the 
defence of this great truth, and in robbing it of its danger 
to religious faith, is so familiar to the world as to need 
mention only, on an occasion like this. 

Looking at his life in this cursory way, and from but 
one point of view, it might seem to have in it a considerable 
element of instability; but no large life can be fully seen 
from one direction. The truth is, stability was one of 
his most distinguished traits, the seeming instability was 
entirely that of growth and inevitable cireumstanece. Study 
his work attentively and you will find on every page he wrote, 
in every thought he uttered, in well-nigh every deed he did, 
that he was at once the prophet of Nature and the child of 
religion. 

His scientific career began in earnest late in life. I 
have mentioned that at forty he had made few contributions 
to scientific knowledge. True. But these few contained 
the germs of all the best of his future work. What is 
strongest and what is most enduring in his scientific work 
is ranged around three centres:— The phenomena of 
sight; those of earth-crust formation and movement; and 
the unity of nature, the resolvability of its seemingly 
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multifarious forces into one foree. His first publication 
on sight was a paper, printed in 1868, on The Adjustment 
of the Eyes and Combination of Images. A paper on the 
Theory of Formation of Continents, read at the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1859 and published the same year, was the first of a long 
series on the earth-crust. Another read at the same meeting 
and likewise soon published, on the Correlation of Vital 
with Physical and Chemical Forces, was the first systematic 
presentation of his views, since expressed in such a variety 
of forms, on the oneness of all nature through the nexus of 
the transformability of energy. Even at the risk of its 
being so hasty as to have been with greater justice left 
undone, I cannot forbear casting a glance at his labors 
around each of these centres, so much is there of interest 
and significance in them. 

His investigations in sight, particularly in binocular 
vision, he himself regarded as his most original and inde- 
pendent work, and it will probably endure in the form in 
which he left it longer than any other of his contributions. 
Here more than anywhere else he employed the experimental 
method. It is generally believed that he was not a labora- 
tory scientist; and so far as regards the current meaning of 
the phrase, that is true. But the essence of the laboratory 
method is not the routine manipulation of apparatus 
which -some room contains. It is rather the devising 
to some end, carrying out, and interpretation of experi- 
ments. In this sense he was in this field a constant 
and extremely acute laboratory investigator all his life. 
His experiments for testing Listing’s law of parallel 
ocular motion, for example; as also those on the torsion 
and axial rotation of the eyes in convergent motion, might 
well serve as models for any sort of laboratory investigation. 
That all manner of common things—the University flag 
pole, its buildings, the trees, windows in his study, his 
lead-pencil, card notices from the Recorder’s office, and a 
hundred other simple objects—were his apparatus, only 
emphasizes his readiness and skill as a deviser. 
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In his earth-crust studies we find better than elsewhere 
evidence of the perennial freshness and activity of his 
thought, the openness of his mind to new facts and discov- 
eries, and the great power he had of erecting magnificent 
generalizations out of raw materials gathered from the most 
diverse sources by other toilers. Here, too, it is probable 
the future will recognize him to have gained his deepest orig- 
inal insight in both geological and biological science. His 
recent discussion of what he called “critical periods” in the 
earth’s history, and of the part played by these in the evolu- 
tion of the organic kingdom, are likely, it appears to me, 
through future investigation to prove him to have been one 
of the most far-seeing geologists of his time. 

In the field of nature-unification, as we may call it, 
we find him at his best as an expositor. Although 
he gave to the world little or nothing wholly new in this 
domain, he was one of the very first to extend the ideas of 
conservation and correlation of energy into the realm of 
vital phenomena. The chapter in his life wherein is pre- 
sented his relation to this subject and the theory of organic 
evolution is particularly interesting and significant. 

The doctrine of correlation, which, as I have said, he 
was one of the very first to attempt to extend into organic 
nature, when pushed without reservation, carries organic 
evolution with it as a corollary. Professor LeConte stands 
in the public mind of to-day more eminent as an 
advocate of evolution than in any other capacity. As a 
matter of fact, however, he was very slow in aceepting 
Darwinian evolution. At the time of the publication of 
his Science and Religion he was, he himself says, in his 
autobiography, “a very moderate evolutionist.” From 
reading the book one can indeed hardly tell whether he was 
an evolutionist at all or not. This book was published in 
1873. His original paper on the Correlation of Vital with 
Physical and Chemical Force was, as I have said, published 
in 1859—the very year of the appearance of the Origin 
of Species. At that time, as we know from his other 
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publications, he denied absolutely the derivative origin of 
species. It took him, therefore, fully fifteen years to 
accept, with all its implications, the doctrine into whese 
foundation walls he himself had placed so important a stone. 
We find here a strong resemblance between LeConte and 
Agassiz. Both obtained deep and original insights into 
the foundation upon which a sound doctrine of organic 
evolution would have to rest, and this before the doctrine 
itself was builded secure by Darwin; both refused for years 
to build upon the foundation they had helped to lay; and 
both were undoubtedly held back from this not so much by 
the theological dogmas they held, as by the depth and sin- 
eerity of their religious natures. The difference between 
the two was, of course, that Agassiz never came over to the 
evolutionary view, while LeConte did, and became one of 
its most ardent, consistent and lucid expounders. 

But I am deputed to speak of him not merely as 
scientist, but also as teacher. This I am to do on behalf 
of the Alumni of the University—on behalf of that large 
body of men and women whose lives have been ennobled 
by having come under the dominion of his wonderful power 
in the class-room. But if my estimate of him has fallen so 
far short on the scientific side, how poor must be the best I 
ean do on this side! Great as was his ability for searching 
out the hidden truths of nature, greater yet was the gift he 
had of-bringing them into the clear light of day, and plant- 
ing them as seeds to eternal life in the souls of men. This 
gift he himself prized higher, and cultivated more carefully 
and affectionately, than any other. 

Drawn across the continent to California largely by what 
I discerned of the man through his text-book in geology, 
I brought to his courses a maturity of years and an 
acquaintance with the subjects he taught, considerably in 
advance of those of most college students. It is possible, 
therefore, that the richness and beauty of his lectures were 
somewhat more manifest to me than to most of his 
students. But what they were to me they were essentially 
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to all, I am sure. From the very first lecture on to the 
end of the course his lecture-room seemed lighted by a 
light different in kind from that which shone elsewhere. 
Not that it was so much brighter, or so much more highly 
colored; but something there was about it that enabled our 
vision to reach farther toward the confines of knowledge, 
to penetrate deeper into its innermost nature, than we could 
do by any other light our eyes had ever beheld. 

The magnificent sweep of his mind in the initial laying 
off in general outlines of a new subject; the masterly hand 
with which the details were filled in; the subordination of 
parts according to their real values; the pointing out of 
differences and likenesses here and there; the drawing in 
of subordinate boundary lines, heavier here, more delicate 
there; the consummate skill with which the intricate and 
tangled threads of fact and argument were traced through 
to perfect clearness; the luminous incidental reference to 
the meaning of this or that point that reached beyond 
the limits of the topic in hand; the charming personality 
that permeated the whole; the original and independent, 
though never obtrusive, personal views; the perennial 
delight in intellectual activity; the delicious humor—these 
were among the characteristics of his lectures that made us 
all admire them so much. And, finally, perhaps the most 
distinctive trait of all, there was his profound love for all 
scientific truth and for the dissemination of it. “Longfellow 
was right,” Professor LeConte recently said, “when he 
wrote: 

‘Tis the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest can attain.’ ” 


Little need for him to quote-.another to reveal to his old 
students the kernel of his pedagogical creed! 

Our great and beloved master has gone from among us. 
We enter now into the heritage of his splendid life. Let 
us, sons and daughters of the University, in whose hands 
its welfare so largely rests, determine, on the very thresh- 
old of our entrance into this heritage, what things in it we 
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will hold most precious—most precious because he himself 
would have us so hold them; what things we shall resolve 
to make most potent for strengthening, upbuilding, and 
enobling the University he loved so well, and we love so 
well. 

The power of truth and learning; the nobleness of dis- 
seminating it among men—these are the two greatest 
things for our University, for our State, in our heritage 
from his life. He was a great seeker in the temple of 
Truth; he was a great revealer of the things he found 
there. He was a great investigator; he was a great teacher. 
Coneerning the greatness of his teaching by word of mouth 
I need say no more. From the example of his life,— 
the most noble of all the lessons which he taught, I 
pick out three things that seem to me transcendently 
important for us. The first is this: Some men reduce their 
lives to a mere withered appendage of their vocations; 
others make their vocations a mere appendage of their lives. 
Joseph LeConte made his vocation contribute to the expan- 
sion and the ennobling of his own life day by day, year by 
year to the very end. Every investigation he carried on, 
every memoir he wrote, every lecture he delivered, added 
something to the stature and fullness of his personal life. 
Again: he would not work at a thing he could not give his 
heart to as well as his mind. He would not be drawn far 
into anything where his enthusiasm and his affections could 
not go. Unquestionably his rich achievements in science, 
as well as his preéminent success as a teacher, were due 
largely to this trait. And finally: His teaching was the 
teaching of one having authority. He climbed to the very 
source of the river of knowledge and brought back 
to us water from the fountain itself. As one devoted 
to the cultivation of science and the teaching of science 
he insisted not only upon his duty, but also his right, 
to devote a considerable part of his time and strength 
to searching after new knowledge, to testing author- 
ity. He would not permit himself to become so 
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encumbered with a multiplicity of things so burdened 
with petty details of administration and daily affairs 
that he could not subject whatever matter he had to teach 
to the crucible of his best thought. Each day he claimed 
the scholar’s most precious right—some hours alone with his 
thoughts. He tells us in his autobiography that although 
he repeated his course of lectures in geology fifty times, he 
never went before his class without having devoted two 
hours to the preparation of his lecture. And so he spoke 
with authority. 

No incident of his teaching ever impressed me more as a 
student than did his maintenance of his own views as 
opposed to those held by others, in one of the first lectures 
in his course in geology, on the transporting power of 
flowing water. There was power unto eternal righteousness 
and eternal life in truth as he uttered it because he never 
uttered it until he had made it, in humility and sincerity, 
part and parcel of his own life. 





Mr. FISHER’S ADDRESS. 


Ever since the sad news of the sixth of July spread from 
the Yosemite Valley through the length and breadth of our 
State, there has been rising a continuous tribute of love 
from the lips and hearts of the students of this University. 
To-day in these formal expressions we cannot tell the depth 
of this love. 

But it is preéminently fitting and proper that we should 
come together here in memory of our beloved professor, for 
it is only by an interchange of thought that we can begin 
to comprehend his character. No really great man reveals 
all sides of his nature to any single individual. To one he 
may be an authority in scientific research, to another he 
may be a colleague in science, and to yet another he may 
bear the intimate relation of friend. It is to the honor of 
our beloved Professor LeConte, and to the blessing of the 
students of this University, that he appeared to us in this 
last aspect of a friend. He was our authority in science, 
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but above and beyond this, he was our friend. And while 
perhaps in future years the facts in geology which he taught 
may be forgotten by us, the example of his life, and the 
warmth of his heart will forever beckon us onward to 
nobler purposes. So it is that while the Regents come 
with a realization of their irreparable loss, and his col- 
leagues with a feeling of sorrow, the students come with a 
keen sense of their bereavement. 

Carlyle remarks, in speaking of the influence of one man 
upon another, that “No nobler feeling than this of admir- 
ation for one higher than himself, dwells in the breast of 
man. It is to this hour, and at all hours, a vivifying 
influence in man’s life.” Napoleon had this vivifying 
influence of an ideal in Caesar, and Caesar in Alexander; 
the familiar tale of The Great Stone Face is but an imagin- 
ative expression of the power of an ideal. How fortunate 
we are, then, in having an ideal about whom we might not 
only learn from the lips or pens of others, but whom we 
might see and hear, touch and know, in this formative 
period of our lives. It was in this personal contact tha 
the spark was touched to many a man’s dormant ambition 
and latent possibilities. 

One mark of his greatness lay in the fascinating sim- 
plicity with which he explained the most difficult subjects 
in the elass-room. Nothing was confused, and no subter- 
fuge of terms was ever resorted to. He was a devotee of 
truth at all costs, and this conviction of the truth made 
possible that earnestness which was contagious throughout 
his classes. Another mark of the scholar was the faithful- 
ness with which he prepared his lectures. He stated him- 
self that he never thought of coming before a class without 
two hours of preparation on the work. This made his 
words ever fresh, and fired him with interest as of a new 
discovery. University students are of a critical mind; but 
though he was with them for over thirty years, he never lost 
their respect, their admiration, or their affection. This is 
certainly a telling record and testimony. 
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A beautiful tribute to his relation toward the student 
body is that his birthday was each year invariably remem- 
bered by some gift and some expression of their love from 
his pupils. On such an occasion it was not always easy to 
keep one’s eyes dry as he responded sympathetically to the 
remembrance from the class. And I prize highly the letter 
from him acknowledging the last birthday gifts we shall 
ever be able to bestow. But it occurs to me that since he 
has been taken from us nothing could be more fitting to his 
memory than that the student body should, on the recur- 
rence of his birthday in February of each year, present in 
his name some gift to the University whose welfare he 
placed above his own, and in whose service he passed away. 

His devotion to the truth, his love for humanity, and his 
Christlike humility proclaimed as his the poet’s prayer: 

“Oh! may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 
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THE HEARST MEDICAL PAPYRUS. 





By G. A. REISNER and A. M. LYTHGOE. 





The Hearst Egyptian Expedition has acquired for the 
University of California an important hieratic papyrus of 
the fifteenth century, B.C. The roll was found three years 
ago by a peasant while digging sebat (fertilizing material) 
in the ruins of an ancient town. It is said to have rested 
in a pot of baked clay. 

It consists of a roll about four meters long and seventeen 
centimeters wide, containing eighteen columns of hieratie 
texts beautifully written in red and black ink. The first 
page, which was inside, is broken across from top to 
bottom; and as the roll had not been opened in modern 
times, the first part must have been lost or destroyed in 
antiquity. 

The text is similar to that of the “ Ebers Medical Papy- 
rus;” in fact many of its recipes are also in the Ebers 
papyrus. But our papyrus contains many variations, and 
most important of all, gives the recipes in an entirely dif- 
ferent order. For example, the important incantation at 
the beginning of Ebers is given on page 6 of the Hearst 
papyrus. 

By the evidence here contained it becomes certain that 
there was no “hermetical book of medicine” such as Ebers 
assumed. On the contrary these medical papyri are only 
loose collections of recipes gathered from many different 
sourees, in each case, according to the opportunities and 
necessities of the collecting scribe. 
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But the Hearst papyrus contains also a number of 
recipes and in particular a number of incantations which 
are not in Ebers. On page 14, for example, are words to 
be recited in using different substances as medicines,—one 
for wheat, one for oil, one for honey and one for beer. 

Taken all together, the new papyrus is one of the most 
interesting which has come to light in recent years, and 
will add much to the importance of the collections at 
Berkeley. 
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MILLENARY OF KING ALFRED THE GREAT. 


DEAR Sir:—I have the honor to report to you the ful- 
fillment of the very pleasant commission entrusted to me by 
the University of California. The Millenary of King Alfred 
the Great, celebrated last week in Winchester, was an 
oceasion of interest and of splendor fully justifying the 
high anticipations which its announcement had aroused. 
The only features lacking to make the celebration ideally 
perfect were features which no human effort could have 
availed to supply; namely, the presence of the King who 
sits on King Alfred’s throne, and the representation of the 
United States in the person of its Ambassador. The 
former lack, indeed, caused little remark, having long ago 
been accepted as inevitable. But the tragic fate of our 
President seems to have touched our kindred here very 
deeply. “Nothing could be more gratifying to Americans 
than the quick and ready sympathy everywhere manifested 
throughout this kingdom. The day of the President’s 
funeral was the second day of the celebration as planned 
and arranged. But with entire unanimity on the part of 
all concerned,—as though the matter permitted of no other 
solution,—all the distinctly festive features of the day were 
suppressed or postponed, and in their place was held a 
solemn memorial service in the great cathedral. This 
change involved great difficulty and expense, for it meant 
no less than the extension of the program to include a 
fourth day not contemplated in the original scheme; but the 
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difficulty and cost were cheerfully met as the only thing 
to do. 

I shall not attempt to sketch the details of the celebra- 
tion; —you are doubtless informed of them through other 
channels. But I may say that its elements fell very 
naturally into three groups, distinct, yet admirably sup- 
porting each other. First was the survey and review of 
the great past as embodied in the numerous monuments 
and institutions still surviving in and about Winchester, 
and in the memorials gathered there for this occasion. 
This part of the program was under the personal conduct of 
some of the most distinguished archaeologists and special- 
ists in the realm; and to the student of antiquity this was 
undoubtedly the most interesting feature of the whole. 
Next were the social elements:—a series of functions of 
various degrees of formality, culminating in the splendid 
reception by the Mayor in the Guildhall, and the equally 
splendid garden party given by the Earl of Northbrook at 
his country-seat of Stratton. Central, of course, was the 
commemoration itself:—the procession, stretching the 
entire length of the principal street of the city; the 
admirable address by Lord Rosebery; the unveiling of the 
great statue; the banquet and speeches in the Guildhall, 
and the sermon in the cathedral by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

It is a matter of regret that there was so scanty a rep- 
resentation from the universities of the United States. 
Six only out of the twelve invited had delegates present. 
The cause, of course, was understood to be the lateness of 
the date to which the celebration was postponed, which 
made it impossible for the others to attend. 

In conclusion I must express my sense of the very great 
courtesy which has everywhere been shown to us as repre- 
sentatives of the great republic beyond the sea, eldest 
daughter of that Anglo-Saxon kingdom and race which 
Alfred did so much to consolidate and to establish; —and 
my appreciation of the intelligent interest and sympathy 
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which cultivated people everywhere exhibit toward those 
special features of the human problem with which we in 
California and in the University of California are most 
intimately concerned. 
I have the honor to remain, Mr. President, 
Your very obedient servant, 
CoRNELIUS B. BRADLEY. 

To BENJ. IDE WHEELER, LL.D., 


President of the University of California. 


LONDON, September 23, 1901. 
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THE SUMMER SESSION. 





By T. W. Pace. 





The attendance at the second summer session of the 
University has settled forever any doubt as to whether a 
summer session was really worth while. When seven 
hundred and ninety-nine students, representing twenty-one 
states of the Union and two foreign countries, seek to avail 
themselves of the facilities provided by the University for 
summer work, it becomes evident that the need for such 
facilities is widely felt. 

Nor was the student body somposed of mere intellectual 
dawdlers who wished to spend a few easy weeks under the 
shade of the University oaks. The fact that about four- 
fifths of those that matriculated took the examinations is 
sufficient evidence that they were in earnest about their 
work. Indeed, a spirit of determination and purposeful 
industry seemed to pervade the whole assembly. There 
was singularly little of the air of easy lassitude, of the 
affected literary dilettantism, that are noticeable in many of 
our so-called summer schools. The “high seriousness” of 
their purpose in being here seemed to be felt by all; it was 
a source of sympathy that-drew diverging elements into 
elose touch with each other, developed a certain esprit de 
corps, and made it possible to speak of this very mixed 
assembly as a student body. For in all other respects it 
was a heterogeneous gathering. In age, sex, training, 
voeation, “race, color, and previous condition of servitude” 
there were almost as many varieties as nature allows. 
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It is of record at the Recorder’s office that the average 
age of the students was twenty-eight. A very respectable 
age indeed! So much so that it is a pity to call attention 
to the contrast frequently presented to the instructors by 
the timid high school damsel and her graybeard teacher 
sitting side by side in the lecture-room. It is, however, true 
that a hundred and ninety-one of the students were at 
college for the first time—in other words, were preparatory 
students—whilst a hundred and fifty-six were graduates, 
not a few of whom had worn the harness of the pedagogue 
for over twenty years. Of the graduates fifty-six held a 
degree from this University, and twenty-two from Stanford; 
seventy-two of the rest represented no less than forty- 
eight institutions whose names are to be found in the 
University Bulletin; while six failed to give the names 
of their colleges. Midway between the graduates and 
the preparatory students there was in attendance, as we 
had reason to anticipate, a respectable number of under- 
graduates. No less than a hundred and seventy-nine were 
students enrolled here during the session of 1900-1901, and 
eighty-five more came to us from other colleges. As regards 
the occupation of those that were no longer regular students, 
it is not surprising to find that four hundred and thirty-one 
were teachers. The value of a summer session in enabling 
teachers to keep themselves au courant with the stream of 
tendency in education is too obvious to need comment. 
That so many of them found it possible to be in Berkeley 
this summer was gratifying to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity, as it should be also to the patrons of the public 
schools. Besides these two great classes, the teachers and 
the students, there were some fifty men enrolled under 
other occupations. Six of them were farmers, five were 
clergymen, and three were “business” men, whilst the 
professions of the miner, clerk, physician, printer, railroad 
conductor, engineer, and others were more or less fully 
represented. 

A particularly pleasing feature of the summer session 
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was the large number of men in attendance. And this is 
said, be it observed, without the slightest intention of 
implying anything derogatory to women students. For it 
is not the presence of women but the absenee of men that 
is to be deprecated. The fact that men go in singularly 
small numbers to many of the summer schools established 
in this country, is significant of the kind of work accom- 
plished in them. The opportunities afforded by these 
places have appealed mainly to the teachers that hold 
subordinate positions, and such positions, according to the 
Commissioner of Education, are now filled for the most 
part by women. The presence in Berkeley, therefore, of 
three hundred and thirty-eight male students indicates a 
recognition by the public that opportunities for genuine 
university work had been provided. 

Turning now to the lines along which this work might 
be prosecuted we find that they were almost as numerous as 
those embraced in the usual curriculum of a high grade 
American college. The faculty was composed of forty- 
seven instructors, representing fifteen departments of the 
regular university faculty in addition to that of physical 
culture. In pursuance, however, of a policy adopted last 
year, special emphasis was laid by the authorities on the 
Departments of Education, History, and English, and these 
were strengthened by the addition of a number of dis- 
tinguished instructors who came to us from other institu- 
tions. Thus in Education we had Professors Dewey of 
Chicago, Russell of Columbia, and Cubberly of Stanford; 
in History, Professor Henry Morse Stephens of Cornell, 
and in English, Professors Wendell of Harvard and Fliigel 
of Stanford. Of the applied sciences, Agriculture was the 
one specially favored, and we were so fortunate as to secure 
Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell to give a course in 
American Horticulture, whlle Judge Works, President 
Thomas of the Water and Forest Association, Hon. R. C. 
Gemmell of Utah, and Mr. Lewis A. Hicks, accepted invi- 
tations to lecture to the students on irrigation. Judging 
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from the enrollment in the classes it was instruction in 
History for which there seems to have been the widest 
demand. For while the registration for all the courses in 
English amounted to 352, and for the courses in Education 
to 431, it rose for the courses in History to 593. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that technical and highly specialized 
as were some of the courses announced in the Bulletin, there 
was not one that had afterwards to be omitted for lack of 
students who wished to take it. 

The following table will give some idea of the range and 
quality of the work done: 


STATEMENT OF INSTRUCTION AND ATTENDANCE IN THE SUMMER 
SEssIon, 1901. 
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By VicTtoR HENDERSON. 





To Joseph LeConte there can be no successor. The 
chair of Geology and Natural History, left vacant by his 
death, will so remain. The departments of Zodlogy and 
Geology, at the head of both of which he stood, will hence- 
forth be quite distinct. 

It was in the Yosemite Valley, in his camp under the 
shadow of Glacier Point, that Professor LeConte died, on 
July 6,1901. The fatal illness,—an affection of the heart ,—- 
was of only a few hours’ duration. Until the very day of 
his death, at the age of seventy-eight, his vigor of mind 
and body, and his characteristic freshness of interest and 
sympathy, were marvelously preserved. 

Funeral services were held at Professor LeConte’s home 
in Berkeley and at Hearst Hall on Tuesday afternoon, July 
9. The Right Rev. William Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 
of California, and Rev. George E. Swan, Rector of St. 
Mark’s, officiated. 

The University celebrated memorial services in the Har- 
mon Gymnasium on August 21. Addresses* were made 
by former President Horace Davis; John Maxson Stillman, 
Professor of Chemistry in Stanford University; Professor 
Irving Stringham; Professor William E. Ritter, and Ralph 
T. Fisher, President of the Associated Students during the 
year 1900-01. President Wheeler presided. 


*For the addresses see pages 241 to 264 of this number. 
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From learned societies, universities, public men, alumni, 
and friends in many parts of the world came messages of 
sorrow. The periodicals were full of tributes of honor and 
affection. The “Requiem,” by Dr. Edward R. Taylor, is a 
noble exemplar of the many memorial poems. 

Dr. LeConte’s own story of his life,—of his childhood 
on a plantation in Liberty county, Georgia; of his studies 
in the University of Georgia and in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York; of his life as a physician in 
Macon, Georgia, from 1845 to 1850; of his work at Harvard 
under Agassiz; of his life as a professor in Oglethorpe 
University, in the University of Georgia, and in South 
Carolina College; of his experiences in the troublous days 
of the Civil War, when he was a Confederate Army chemist; 
of his membership in the University of California from 1869 
to 1901; of his scientific excursions from the Florida reefs 
to the then unvisited headwaters of the Mississippi, from 
Death Valley to the Fraser river; of the honors paid to him 
by universities, learned societies, scientists, and the world 
at large,—this story of his life is told in an autobiography 
of some two hundred thousand words completed last winter 
while Dr. LeConte was visiting his daughter in Georgia. 
Among other manuscripts in the care of his daughter, and 
literary executor, Miss Caroline LeConte, are a Confession 
of Faith, diaries, a journal of experiences during the last 
days of the Confederacy, and a great number of addresses, 
papers on philosophical and scientific subjects, and mis- 
cellaneous memoranda. 

The bulk of Professor LeConte’s library, together with 
an index rerum which represents his scientific reading for 
half a century, has been presented by his family to the 
University Library. 

Even amid the rapid changes of a university com- 
munity, Professor LeConte’s memory will flourish with the 
abiding life of the great live oak dedicated on Class Day of 
1898 to him and to his brother, President John LeConte. 
The graduate fellowship fund which commemorates the two 
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brothers has started and will start many a student toward 
a scientific career. Professor LeConte’s birthday, for a 
number of years past an occasion for the bringing of gifts 
and the outpouring of affection, will be commemorated here- 
after on the recurrence of each 26th of February by the 
giving to the University of some student gift.* 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Again the University assembled for a memorial service 
on Thursday morning, September 19, now for William 
McKinley, President of the United States. The solemnity 
of the occasion was heightened by the recollection that 
only a few months before the University had made all 
preparation to receive the President upon its Commencement 
Day, and that, although his presence had at the last moment 
been rendered impossible by Mrs. McKinley’s well-nigh 
fatal illness, the degree of LL.D. had been conferred upon 
him as “a statesman singularly gifted to unite the discordant 
forees of government and mould the diverse purposes of 
men toward progressive and salutary action; a magistrate 
whose poise of judgment has been tested and vindicated in 
a succession of national emergencies; good citizen, brave 
soldier, wise executive, helper and leader of men, exemplar 
to his people of the virtues that build and conserve the 
state, sdciety, and the home.” 

The churches and all the people of Berkeley united witk 
the University. After a service conducted by the Rev. 
George E. Swan, rector of St. Mark’s; the Rev. Dr. Hiram 
Van Kirk, President of the Berkeley Bible Seminary, and 


* Further biographical material concerning Professor LeConte, published 
at the time of his death, may be found in the memorial number of the 
University of California Magazine, for September, 1901; in the articles by 
Professor Josiah Royce in the International Monthly for September, 1901; 
by Professor Andrew C. Lawson in Science for August 23, 1901, and in an 
article in the Land of Sunshine for October, 1901. See also, for an account 
of his father and his childhood, Biographical Memoir of John LeConte, by 
Joseph LeConte, in the Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. III, pp. 371-393, and, for his ancestry, ibid., Vol. II, p. 263. 
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the vested choir of St. Mark’s, addresses* were made by 
President Wheeler, the Rev. C. K. Jenness, pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, and Rev. George B. 
Hatch, pastor of the Berkeley First Congregational Church. 
Rev. Father Michael O’Riordan, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church, read the closing prayer. President 
McKinley’s favorite hymns were sung by the people. Uni- 
versity exercises were suspended throughout the day. The 
University flag was flown at half-staff for thirty days. 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The archaeological researches for the University of 
California, which, through the munificence of Mrs. Hearst, 
have been in progress for some years in various parts of 
the world, have grown to such extent, diversity, and 
importance, that for their better direction and coérdination 
a Department of Anthropology has been constituted by the 
Regents. When it was announced to the Board on Septem- 
ber 10 that the maintenance of the anthropological work, 
which at present requires some $50,000 a year, would entail 
no expense upon the University, it was proposed that the 
department be known by the name of its founder. At 
Mrs. Hearst’s personal request, the Regents relinquished 
this plan. 

The University has been so fortunate as to receive the 
aid of some of the best specialists in the country as mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee which for the present 
will direct the work of the department. Dr. Frederic W. 
Putnam, Peabody Professor of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology and Curator of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, and Curator of thé Department of Anthropology 
in the American Museum of Natural History of New York, 
is chairman of the committee. The other members are 
Dr. Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, Curator of the Department of Ethnology of the 


*The addresses at the McKinley Memorial Service will be printed in 
the November number of the UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
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American Museum of Natural History of New York, and 
Honorary Assistant in Charge of Linguistics of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
Honorary Assistant in Mexican Archaeology in the Peabody 
Museum; Miss Alice Cunningham Fletcher, Thaw Fellow 
and Assistant in American Ethnology in the Peabody 
Museum; Dr. John C. Merriam, Assistant Professor of 
Palaeontology and Historical Geology, secretary of the 
committee; President Wheeler, and Mrs. Hearst. Mr. G. 
J. M. E. d’Aquin is Assistant Secretary and Executive 
Officer. 

For the present the department will be wholly one of 
research. When the museum and the anthropological 
library shall have attained the necessary development, 
instruction will be offered. The expeditions and purchas- 
ing agents at work in many lands have already gathered 
together a vast amount of important and valuable material. 

The University’s Egyptian excavations have been in 
progress since September, 1899, under the direction of Dr. 
George A. Reisner, who has been assisted by Mr. Lythgoe 
and Mr. Green. Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell and Dr. Arthur 
S. Hunt conducted excavations for the University in the 
Fayoum, with very notable success. Dr. Reisner returned 
to Egypt in September to inaugurate the winter campaign. 
He spent the summer in Géttingen and Berlin, at work 
upon the first volume of the publication which is to record 
the results secured in Egypt. 

The museum of Greek, Roman, and African antiquities 
will have as its nucleus the collections made by Dr. Alfred 
Emerson during the past two years. Dr. Emerson went 
again to Italy in September in search of material. His 
collections are particularly full in vases, terra cottas, 
ancient glassware, and bronze. 

Dr. Max Uhle will spend five years in Peru. His work 
at Huamachuco, at Vivacochapampa, and in the Depart- 
ment of Ica has yielded considerable collections, and much 
information of scientific value. Captain Sydney A. Cloman, 
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formerly Professor of Military Science, has kindly under- 
taken to expend sums provided by Mrs. Hearst for the 
purchase of objects illustrative of Philippine ethnology. 
Various collections representing aboriginal life in Cali- 
fornia have also been made or purchased for the University. 

The proper use and exhibition of the archaeological col- 
lections will require a large amount of museum space. For 
the present all the objects intended for the museum will be 
recorded, and stored in a temporary fire-proof building of 
corrugated iron. This structure is now in process of 
erection on the northeast corner of the recently purchased 
Hillegass tract. It is believed that the knowledge that so 
long as these valuable and significant collections remain 
stored they will be well-nigh useless will hasten the eree- 
tion of a permanent museum building. 

In an attempt to rescue, before it is too late, the rapidly 
fading remnants of knowledge concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of California, the Department of Anthropology 
has undertaken a work of the highest scientific importance. 
More Indian languages are spoken to-day in California than 
in all the other States of the Union taken together. Soon 
these languages will be extinct. Some tongues are spoken 
now by only half a dozen individuals. A great many 
Indian languages have vanished since California became a 
State. 

Alfred L. Kroeber, Ph.D. (Columbia), already known 
for his valuable work among the Arapahoes, has begun 
researches in linguistics, folk lore, and ethnology among 
the Indian groups dwelling in Trinity county, north and 
west of the regions of the Pomo and the Maidu. Mr. 
Pliny Goddard is at work-in the same general region, 
among the Athabascan tribes near the Pomo Indians. Each 
is provided with funds for the purchase of ethnological 
material. 

Research has also been undertaken by the Department 
of Anthropology, under the personal direction of Professor 
Putnam and Professor Merriam, into the question of the 
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antiquity of man in California. Geological and paleon- 
tological methods will be used in attacking this problem. 

Mrs. Nuttall, of the Advisory Committee, will devote 
the next five or six years to gathering for the University 
books, casts, squeezes, plans, photographs, and collections 
which will, she hopes, make Berkeley the best place avail- 
able for the study of Mexican and Central American 
antiquities. She will bequeath to the University her 
private library and collections. Mrs. Nuttall is one of the 
first specialists in the world in these subjects. Her discovery 
and publication of the most important Aztec manuscript 
known,—there are but eight others,—and the recent pub- 
lication by Harvard University of her book, “The 
Fundamental Principles of New and Old World Civiliza- 
tions,” have won for her a high scientific reputation. 

While the Department will for the present offer no reg- 
ular instruction, lectures will from time to time be given in 
Berkeley under its auspices. Three members of the 
Advisory Committee have already thus spoken at the 
University, Professor Putnam on September 20 on “The 
Plan and Purposes of the Department of Anthropology,” 
Miss Fletcher on October 1 on “The Practical Value of 
Ethnology,” and Mrs. Nuttall on October 10 on “ Mexican 
and Central American Archeology.” 

Ample provision will be made by the Department for 
the publication of the results of research. The first volume 
of The Archaeological Publications of the University of 
California is now on the press of Henry Frowde, London. 
This volume, “The Tebtunis Papyri,” is edited by Bernard 
P. Grenfell, D.Litt., M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Arthur S. Hunt, D.Litt., M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and J. Gilbert Smyly, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. It will give to the world the 
contents of papyri of the later Ptolemaic Period found at 
Umm el Baragat, the ancient Tebtunis, in the course of 
excavations for the University of California. There will 
be five volumes, in all, of these papyri. 
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The Hearst Medical Papyrus, with an introduction, the 
hieratie text, and a vocabulary, edited by Dr. G. A. Reisner 
and Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, will soon go to the press of J. A. 
Hinrichs in Leipzig. 


MERGING OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Medical Department has now, by action taken by 
the Regents on October 8, been fully merged in the Uni- 
versity. Its separate Board of Trustees was some time ago 
discontinued. From January 1, 1902, all medical funds 
will be administered by the Regents. The department is 
now legally on the same basis as all the Berkeley depart- 
ments. 

The establishment on an academic basis of the new 
Department of Anatomy marks a distinct advance in the 
development of medical education in California. As is true 
also of the Department of Pathology, which is supported 
largely by Mrs. Hearst, this is to be a department not only 
of instruction, but of research. As in the Department of 
Pathology, the staff will devote their entire time to academic 
work, and will not engage in private practice. The 
Department of Anatomy is supported by an appropriation 
from the general University fund amounting, for the year 
1901-02, to $5,000, supplemented by medical funds. 

Dr. Joseph Marshall Flint has resigned his position as 
Associate Professor of Anatomy in the University of Chi- 
cago to accept the headship of the new department. Dr. 
Flint was in San Francisco last spring as a member of the 
commission sent by the United States Marine Hospital 
Service to investigate the presénce of the plague in China- 
town. In 1899 he accompanied the medical expedition sent 
to the Philippines to study tropical diseases, and from the 
Philippines went on to China and India to observe the 
plague. Dr. Flint was born in Chicago in 1872, prepared 
for college at Lake Forest Academy, studied at Princeton 
for two years, graduated from the University of Chicago in 
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1895, studied abroad in 1895-96, in 1900 graduated in med- 
icine from Johns Hopkins, and also received the master’s 
degree from Princeton, and studied at Leipzig during the 
summer of 1900 with His, Spalteholz, and Marchand. 

Dr. Flint will be aided by Dr. Irving Hardesty as 
instructor, and by Dr. Robert Orton Moody as assistant in 
anatomy. Dr. Hardesty took his Ph.D. at Chicago. He 
has published a number of papers on physiological and 
neurological topics, and is an experienced investigator. 
Dr. Moody was born in Buffalo in 1864, received the degree 
of B.S. from Cornell in 1891, and of M.D. from Yale in 
1894; had charge of all the work in histology in the Yale 
Medical School from 1891 to 1893; spent the year 1894-95 
in graduate study in New York; practiced medicine for five 
years in New Haven, at the same time serving as assistant 
in pathology in the Yale Medical School; and from 1900 
until his coming to California was assistant in Anatomy at 
Cornell. 

Among other changes in the Medical Department are 
the resignation of Dr. Benj. R. Swan as Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, and the appointment of Dr. W. B. 
Lewitt as his successor, and of Dr. Thomas W. Huntington 
as Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY. 


The most notable new appointment in the colleges at 
Berkeley is that of Dr. Hugo Karl Schilling as Professor 
of the German Language and Literature. Dr. Schilling 
comes from Harvard, where, since 1891, he has been 
Assistant Professor of German. Asa member of the special 
Committee on Entrance Requirements which was at work 
from 1896 to 1898 he had perhaps a more important part 
than anyone else in determining the relations of Harvard 
and the secondary schools, and in shaping the trend of 
secondary education in New England. His relation to the 
students at Harvard was intimate, and his services on the 
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Administrative Board long. Dr. Schilling for the past two 
years has been editor of the Germanic department of 
Modern Language Notes. He is the author of “Konig 
Aelfred’s angelsichische Bearbeitung der Weltgeschichte 
des Orosius,” and of numerous contributions to German 
and English philological journals. He is now at work on 
an edition of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” He was born in 
Saalfeld, Thuringia, Germany, in 1861, studied in the 
Saalfeld Gymnasium, was at the University of Leipzig from 
1878 to 1880, in 1880 went to England, in 1882 to Paris, 
and in 1883 returned to Leipzig, where, in 1885, he received 
the degree of Ph.D. In 1886 he went to Springfield, Ohio, 
as Professor of Modern Languages in Wittenberg College. 
In 1891 he was ealled to Harvard. The year 1897-98 he 
spent in Berlin. 

Mr. Chauncey Wetmore Wells, who has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of English Composition, will devote a 
large share of his time to individual conferences with 
students, and to personal criticism and advice in regard to 
their written work. Professor Wells was born in Baltimore 
in 1872, prepared for college at Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, Mass., and graduated (B.A.) from Yale in 1896. He 
was chairman of the Board of Editors of the Yale Literary 
Magazine. In his senior year he was Reader in Rhetoric, 
and the following year Assistant. From 1897 until he 
resigned to come to California he was Instructor in Rhetorie 
at Yale. 

The new Department of Irrigation now has as its staff 
Elwood Mead, M.S., C.E., Professor of the Institutions 
and Practice of Irrigation, and James Maxwell Wilson, 
C.E., Assistant Professor of Irrigation. Professor Wilson 
is connected with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as Irrigation Expert. He was born in Indiana in 
1846, graduated from the Illinois State Normal School in 
1872, and received the degree of C.K. from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic in 1887. He was Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Carthage, Illinois, from 1869 to 1871, and in 
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Bloomington, Indiana, from 1872 to 1875; Professor of 
Mathematies in the Indiana State Normal School from 1876 
to 1882; and in Hastings College in 1883; taught math- 
ematics in Rensselaer Polytechnic from 1884 to 1887; 
engaged in engineering practice from 1888 to 1895; was in 
charge of the department of mathematics of the Omaha 
High School from 1895 to 1897; and from 1897 to 1899 was 
State Engineer of Nebraska. 

Harry A. Overstreet, A.B., 1899, received the degree of 
B.Se. from Oxford in June, after two years of study at 
Balliol, and has returned to Berkeley as Instructor in 
Philosophy. Mr. Overstreet was Carnot Medalist, and one 
of the first five men elected to Phi Beta Kappa in the 
University of California. 

Dr. Louis T. Hengstler has resigned his Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Jurisprudence in order to engage in private 
practice of the law in San Francisco, but he will continue 
his connection with the University as Lecturer in Law. 
Two other Lecturers in Law have been added to the staff— 
Mr. William B. Bosley, B.A., Yale, 1892; LL.B. (summa 
cum laude), Yale, 1894; (he was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Yale); Assistant Professor of Law in the Hastings 
College of the Law from 1895 to 1899, Special Lecturer 
from 1899 to 1901, and author of a number of legal 
papers published in the Yale Law Journal; and Mr. 
Warren’ Olney, Jr., A.B., California, 1891; A.B., 
Harvard, 1892; LL.B., California, 1894; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law in the Hastings College of the Law 
from 1895 to 1901. Mr. William H. Gorrill comes into 
the department as Instructor in Law. Mr. Gorrill received 
the degree of A.B. from the University of California 
in 1895; of LL.B. from Harvard in 1899, and of A.M. 
from Harvard in 1900; was Assistant in Government 
at Harvard in 1899, and in 1900 was appointed Honorary 
Instructor in Jurisprudence in the University of California. 

Dr. Gaillard T. Lapsley comes to Berkeley as Instructor 
in History. Since January, 1901, he had been Assistant 
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Professor of History at Stanford. Dr. Lapsley received 
the degree of A.B. from Harvard in 1898, of A.M. in 1894, 
and of Ph.D. in 1897. In 1894-95 he studied abroad, and 
then returned to Harvard as Assistant in History. During 
1898-99 he pursued research in the Public Record Office in 
London. The result was his “The County Palatine of 
Durham,” published in the series of Harvard Historical 
Studies in 1900. Dr. Lapsley was for a year and a half 
Instructor in History at Harvard. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Three new instructors have entered the Latin depart- 
ment—Dr. Thomas Stanley Simonds, Dr. John William 
Basore, and Dr. Henry Washington Prescott. 

Dr. Simonds took the degree of A.B. at Harvard in 
1884, and of Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins in 1896. He was 
Professor of Latin at Hobart College from 1897 to 1899, 
and at Trinity College from 1899 to 1901. Dr. Simonds 
was at Oxford and in Germany while at work upon his 
book, “The Themes Treated by the Elder Seneca.” 

Dr. Basore received the degree of A.B. from Hampden- 
Sidney College in 1893, and of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 
in 1899. He spent the winter semester of 1900-01 at 
Leipzig, and studied also in Milan and Paris. In 1898-99 
he was Fellow in Latin at Johns Hopkins, and in 1899-1900 
Professor of Latin in Hampden-Sidney College. Dr. 
Basore’s thesis, on “The Scenic Value of the Miniatures 
in the Illustrated Manuscripts of Terence,” forms part of 
the Gildersleeve Memorial Volume. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa at Johns Hopkins. 

Dr. Preseott graduated from Harvard, where he was a 
Phi Beta Kappa man, in 1895; took his A.M. in 1896, and 
his Ph.D. in 1901. He was Instructor in Latin at Trinity 
in 1898-99, and Instructor in Greek and Latin at Harvard 
from 1899 to 1901. He has published, in Nos. IX and X 
respectively of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
“The Scene-Headings in the Early Recensions of Plautus.” 
and “A Study of the Daphnis Myth.” 
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Instruction in the Slavic languages is offered for the 
first time by Dr. George Rapall Noyes, who comes to 
Berkeley as Instructor in English and Russian from the 
University of Wisconsin, where, since 1900, he has been 
Assistant Professor of English. Dr. Noyes was born in 
1873 in Cambridge, Mass., was prepared for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, was a Phi Beta Kappa man at 
Harvard, and there received the degree of A.B. in 1894, of 
A.M. in 1895, and of Ph.D. in 1898. From 1898 to 1900 
Dr. Noyes studied at the University of St. Petersburg as 
John Harvard Fellow. He has this term eight students in 
elementary and one in advanced Russian. Later he will 
offer courses in Polish. 

Mr. Carlos Bransby has been appointed Instructor in 
Spanish. Mr. Bransby was born in Bogota, Colombia, in 
1848, and received a thorough Spanish education in the 
school of Santo Tomas de Aquino and the Colleges of 
Nuestra Sefora del Rosario and San Bartolomé Bogota. 
In 1870 he came to this country as special agent to convey 
a treaty made between the United States Minister at Bogota 
and the Government of Colombia. He graduated from the 
New Jersey State Normal School in 1871. From 1871 to 1874 
he studied at Lafayette College; from 1874 until his grad- 
uation in 1877 he studied in Union Seminary, and in 1883 
he received the degree of M.A. (in course) from Lafayette. 
Mr. Bransby was a lecturer from October, 1877, to May, 
1878; a pastor from May, 1878, to December, 1886; and a 
teacher of Spanish from 1887 to 1901 in the MePherron 
Academy, the Los Angeles Ladies College, Occidental Col- 
lege, and the Los Angeles High School. He is the author 
of a number of text books and translations. 

After a year’s absence in Germany, where in June he 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Gét- 
tingen, Dr. Charles A. Noble, (B.S., ’89), has returned to 
Berkeley as Instructor in Mathematics. 

Dr. Thomas Milton Putnam, who was Fellow in Mathe- 
maties in 1897-98, and Assistant the following year, and 
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Instructor in Mathematics in the University of Texas in 
1899-00, has returned to Berkeley as Instructor. He 
received the degree of B.S. in 1897 and of M.S. in 1899 
from the University of California, and in 1901 took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Chicago, where during 1900-01 he was 
a Fellow. He was born in Petaluma in 1875. 

Dr. George Kimball Burgess, Instructor in Physics, was 
born in Massachusetts in 1874; graduated (B.S.) from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1896; studied at 
the University of Paris from 1898 to 1900, and in 1901 
received the doctor’s degree (mention trés honorable). His 
thesis, ‘Recherches sur la constante de gravitation,” was 
prepared under the direction of Lippmann. From 1896 to 
1898 Dr. Burgess was Assistant in Physies in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and for the next two 
years traveling fellow. During the past year he was 
Instructor in Physics in the University of Michigan. 

Two new instructors have entered the Department of 
Chemistry—Dr. Henry Chalmers Biddle and Dr. William 
Conger Morgan. Dr. Biddle was born in Illinois in 1869, 
took the degree of A.B. at Monmouth College in 1891, and 
of Ph. D. (magna eum laude) at Chicago in 1900. He was 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics at Monmouth College 
from 1892 to 1898; fellow in Chemistry at the University of 
Chieago from 1897 to 1899; Professor of Chemistry in 
Maryville College in 1899-1900, and Assistant in Chem- 
istry at Chicago in 1900-01. 

Dr. Morgan was born in Albany, New York, in 1874, 
received the degree of B.A. from Yale in 1896—he is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and of Sigma Xi—and of 
Ph.D. in 1899, being Silliman _Fellow during his graduate 
course. He was Professor of Chemistry in Washburn 
College from 1899 to 1901. 

After a year and a half of graduate study at Columbia 
and of scientific work on the Atlantic shore, Harry Beal 
Torrey, B.S., 95, and M.S., ’98, has returned to his former 
position of Instructor in Zodlogy. 
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Mr. Charles Curtis Major has been appointed Instructor 
in Steam Engineering. Mr. Major was born in Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1869, received the degree of M.E. from the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School in 1891, studied in the 
Wyoming Seminary and at Cornell University, engaged in 
engineering practice, and in 1899 and 1900 was Instructor 
of Mechanical Engineering at Cornell. 

Mr. J. Henry Dye, Instructor in Civil Engineering, 
is to devote his attention particularly to problems of muni- 
cipal engineering. Mr. Dye graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1895; went to Korea, where for three years 
and a half he was Civil Engineer for the Korean Govern- 
ment, and during the past year had charge of the work of the 
State University of Nevada in university extension in mining. 

Dr. Archibald Robinson Ward, Veterinarian in the 
College of Agriculture, was born in Ithaca, N. Y., in 1875; 
received the degree of B.S. (in agriculture) from Cornell 
in 1898, and of D.V.S. in 1901. While Assistant in Dairy 
Bacteriology in the Cornell College of Agriculture, from 
1898 to 1901, Dr. Ward published a number of veterinary 
bulletins. He is a member of Sigma Xi. 

Mr. Charles Chapel Judson, who has become Instructor 
in Drawing, has for the past three years been Assistant 
Professor of Drawing in the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art. Mr. Judson was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1864; 
studied ‘for two years in Munich and Paris, and for four 
years at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, where he 
received the gold medal for life drawing,—the highest 
honor obtainable by a student of the Institute. 

Professor Bernard Moses has been granted a second 
year’s leave of absence in order that he may continue his 
labors as a member of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission. Professor Rising is in Paris, Professor Brown at 
Harvard, and Professor Bradley in Europe. During the 
first half of 1902 Professor Slate will be absent on leave. 
Dr. Clifton Price is in Italy. 

After a year’s leave of absence spent in engineering 
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practice in San Francisco, Professor Cory has returned as 
head of the Department of Mechanics. Professor Jones 
has returned from a year spent mostly in Paris and London, 
Professor Woodworth from a year at Harvard, Professor 
Lange from a year in England and Germany, and Professor 
Plehn from a year in Manila, where he served as Statis- 
tician for the United States Philippine Commission. 

Dr. Herbert M. Hopkins during the summer resigned 
his position as Instructor in Latin to become Professor of 
Latin in Trinity College. Mr. Frederick T. Bioletti has 
resigned his position as Instructor in charge of Viticulture, 
Olive Culture, and Bacteriology, and will go to South Africa 
to become Instructor in Viticulture and Fruit Culture in the 
Government School of Agriculture at Elsenburg, Mulder’s 
Vlei, Cape Colony. His going is a serious loss to the 
viticultural interests of the State, and to the University. 

Mr. Lincoln Hutchinson spent the summer in Germany, 
preparing for the courses in Geography to which his time 
will hereafter be devoted. Dr. Moore spent the summer in 
Italy. Hereafter his work will be wholly in Education, 
instead of half in Education and half in Philosophy. 

Professor Gayley and Professor Lange represented the 
University at the celebration of the ninth jubilee of the 
University of Glasgow. Professor Gayley was the recipient 
of the degree of LL.D. Professor Bradley was the delegate 
from the University of California to the King Alfred 
Millenial celebration at Winchester, England. President 
Wheeler, Professor Kellogg, and Professor Bacon repre- 
sented the University at the Yale Bicentenary. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon President Wheeler. 


CHANGES IN INSTRUCTION. 


Among noteworthy changes in matters of instruction 
are the reorganization of the courses in Jurisprudence in 
such a manner that a student may complete in Berkeley 
two years instead of one of a legal training; the announce- 
ment of new courses in Linguistics by President Wheeler— 
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for the first term a “General Introduction to the Science of 
Language,” for the second, “Indo-European Grammar;” 
the introduction of Professor Schilling’s courses in 
Germanic philology, and in the history of German 
literature; the new course in Cicero and Virgil, covering 
matriculation ground; Dr. Noyes’s courses in Russian; 
Professor Wilson’s irrigation work, and _ Professor 
Wells’s composition courses; and the important action 
taken by the Agricultural Department in offering a 
short course for farmers in the Summer Session, and a 
special course in practical dairying, from October 9 to 
December 12. 

Thirty-seven students enrolled for the Dairy Course. 
Under the direction of Instructor Leroy Anderson they 
engage in practical work in the making of butter and 
cheese, and in laboratory experiments useful for the cream- 
ery or dairy. Lectures are given by Professor Wickson, 
Professor Jaffa, Mr. Anderson, Dr. Ward, and Mr. Major. 
In the practical work Mr. Anderson is assisted by J. H. 
Severin and E. H. Hageman. The best of modern dairy 
apparatus has been installed in the basement of the Agri- 
cultural Building. Later an experimental herd will be 
purehased, and pastured on the University’s hill lands. 


FACULTY SOCIETIES. 


The Pearson Club has been organized recently by 
members of the faculty for the discussion of fundamental 
problems of science suggested by Karl Pearson’s “Grammar 
of Science.” The membership of sixteen includes repre- 
sentatives from the departments of Biology, Geology, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, and Physics. Eight meetings 
are planned for the year. 

A newly organized Philological Club, whose object is to 
stimulate the production of papers, and to promote com- 
radeship among men of similar tastes and pursuits, will 
meet on the last Monday evening of each month during 
the academic year. Active membership is limited to 
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fellows, readers, assistants, instructors, and assistant pro 

fessors in the philological departments who will bind 
themselves to prepare and read one paper during each 
academic year. Men of the same grades in other depart- 
ments are eligible to associate membership. Any member 
of the Academic Council may be elected to honorary mem- 
bership. Professor William D. Armes is president, Mr. 
Charles R. Keyes vice-president, and Dr. James T. Allen 
secretary and treasurer. Papers have been read before the 
club by Professor Armes on Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker 
as “The Source of Sheridan’s ‘Rivals,’ ” by Dr. Allen on 
“The History of the So-called Iterative Optative in Classical 
Greek,” by Mr. Roger S. Phelps on “The English Blank 
Verse Line as a Medium for Translating Beowulf,” and by 
Professor L. J. Richardson on “Personal Recollections of 
Herrmann Grimm.” 

A committee has been appointed, consisting of Professor 
Stringham, chairman, and Professors Armes, Lawson, 
Osterhout, Setchell, Waite, and Mr. Hutchinson, to con- 
sider plans for the establishment of a Faculty Club. 


LECTURES AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Caspar René Gregory, Ph.D., D.Th., LL.D., Professor 
in Theology in the University of Leipzig, and widely known 
as perhaps the leading authority of the present day on 
Biblical text criticism, gave six lectures at the University, 
from September 4 to 10, on “Education and Social Progress 
in Germany.” His subjects were as follows: (1) The 
German Educational System. (2) The German Student: 
his Training and his Powers.- (3) The Higher Education 
of Women in Germany. (4) The American Student at a 
German University. (5) Theology To-day in Germany. 
(6) Modern Social Movements in Germany. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the London 
School of Economies and Political Science, lectured at the 
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University from September 11 to 13 on “The White Man’s 
Burden,” as follows: (1) The Government of Depend- 
encies. (2) Blacks and Whites: The Problem of Native 
Races. (3) The South African Crisis. From September 16 
to 18 he lectured on “Self-Government in the British 
Empire,” as follows: (1) The English in America. (2) The 
New Commonwealth. (3) Imperial Federation. 

Professor Maxime Kovalevski, Corresponding Member 
of the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences, lectured at 
the University on September 11 and 12 on “The Village 
Community among the Russian Peasantry.” 

H. Morse Stephens, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of Modern 
European and English History in Cornell University, gave 
four popular lectures on “English Expansion” for the 
University in Oakland, from September 10 to 20. His 
subjects were: (1) Sir Walter Raleigh and Expansion by 
Settlement. (2) Oliver Cromwell and Expansion by War. 
(3) Sir Josiah Child and Expansion by Trade. (4) William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Expansion by Conquest. 

The extension courses offered by the University in San 
Francisco during the autumn were as follows: 

“The German Folksong in its Historical Development,” 
ten lectures, with readings, by Hugo K. Schilling, Ph.D., 
Professor of German; from September 26 to November 28, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, as follows: (1) The Origin 
of the ‘Term Volkslied and the History of its Definition. 
(2) The Ballad. (3) The Rhymed Riddle. (4) The Love- 
song. (5) The Humorous Song. (6) Songs Peculiar to 
Certain Vocations. (7) The Volkslied at its Best, in the 
Sixteenth Century. (8) The So-called Gesellschaftslied. 
(9) The Symbolism of the Folksong. (10) The Folksong 
of the Present Day. 

“Art in the Light of the Newer Criticism,” seven lect- 
ures, illustrated with lantern slides, by Francis Melbourne 
Greene, B.L.; Tuesday evenings, from September 17 to 
October 29, in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, as follows: 
(1) The Nature and Scope of Art: a Concrete Exposition. 
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(2) Form and Color. (3) “Pagan” Art. (4) “Christian” 
Art. (5) Renaissance Art in Italy. (6) Rembrandt, Hals, 
Velasquez. (7) Modern Illustration, from 1850 to 1901. 

“The Chemistry of Every-day Life,” five lectures, 
illustrated with experiments, by Edward Booth, Ph.B., 
Instructor in Chemistry; Tuesday afternoons, from Septem- 
ber 17 to October 15, at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, 
as follows: (1) Water. (2) Air. (3) Earth. (4) Light. 
(5) Fire. 

“The Literary History of the Old Testament,” six 
lectures by Jacob Voorsanger, D.D., Professor of the 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, Wednesday evenings, 
from September 17 to October 23, at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art and at the Temple Emanu-El, as follows: 
(1) General Introduction. (2) The Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews. (3) The Prophetical Literature. (4) The Thorah 
or the Law. (5) (a) The Psalms, (5) Idyllic Poetry. (6) 
Job and His Friends. 

“The Spectroscope and its Revelations,” five lectures by 
Henry Chalmers Biddle, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry, 
Wednesday afternoons, from October 23 to November 27, 
at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, as follows: (1) The 
Spectroscope and its Revelations. (2) Revelations Con- 
cerning Matter. (3) Revelations Concerning Matter. (4) 
Revelations Concerning the Sun. (5) Revelations Concern- 
ing Other Suns. (6) Revelations Concerning Other Worlds 
than Ours. 

“The History of Physical Training,” four lectures, 
illustrated with lantern slides, by Assistant Professor Magee, 
Director of Physical Culture, Saturday evenings, from 
November 2 to 23, in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, as fol- 
lows: (1) Physical Training in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
(2) Physical Exercises of the Chinese, Physical Training in 
India, in the Mediaeval Period, and in Ancient Germany. 
(3) The Principal Features of the Swedish, the German, 
and the So-called “Delsarte” System. (4) The Develop- 
ment of Physical Training in the United States. 








SN 
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Japanese and Chinese: A class in the Japanese lan- 
guage, conducted by Yoshi Saburo Kuno, M.S., Assistant in 
Japanese, met on Monday and Friday evenings at 7:15 
o’clock, beginning September 16, at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art. An advanced class met on the same 
evenings at 8 o’clock. A class in Cantonese, conducted by 
Walter N. Fong, A.B., Assistant in Chinese, met on 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings at 7:15 o’clock, beginning 
September 17, at the Hopkins Institute. 

Mr. Richard T. Fisher, of the United States Bureau of 
Forestry, lectured at the University on October 8 on 
“Forestry.” 

David P. Todd, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
Amherst College and Director of the Amherst Observatory, 
lectured before the astronomical students on September 5 
on “The Study of Eclipses, and Other Astronomical 
Problems.” 

Major N. D. Beach, U. S. A., addressed the senior 
students of Military Science on October 15 on “Hasty or 
Battle Entrenchments.” 

Three of the Bishops in attendance upon the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in San 
Francisco addressed the students at Hearst Hall on three 
Sunday afternoons. The Right Rev. Chauncey Bunce 
Brewster, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut, spoke on October 
6; the Right Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., S.T.D., Bishop 
of Tennessee, on October 13, and the Right Rev. William 
Hobart Hare, D.D., 8.T.D., Bishop of South Dakota, 
on October 20. 


UNIVERSITY MEETINGS. 


At the University meetings at eleven o’clock every 
second Friday morning, the faculty and students have 
gathered in the Gymnasium to the number of from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred. There have been one or 
more speakers at each meeting, the President has presided, 
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and the student body has contributed college songs and 
yells. 

Instead of speaking to the freshmen alone, as has here- 
tofore been the custom, President Wheeler on August 19 
called together the whole University. He welcomed its 
members back to Berkeley in the following words: 


PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


Your college home again opens its doors to you and 
bids you heartiest, cheeriest, loving weleome,—all of you, 
women and men, teachers and taught, new-comers and 
old-comers. 

I count it an opportunity worth living for that I can 
stand here and have a hearing before this vast body of 
healthy American students who are beginning in all fresh- 
ness and vigor of hope and zeal a college year. I count 
it, too, a high and solemn responsibility, and I pray the God 
of all light and all good sense that I may be spared from 
saying to you aught that may pervert or mislead, aught 
that is untrue of fact or untrue of balance, aught that the 
sound experience of the past does not justify and your 
experience in the future will not confirm, and that I may 
be able to say to you some few plain, practical things that 
may help you a little toward better and more useful living. 
Each of you has one life to live. The opportunity pre- 
sented by this particular college year will never be repeated. 
Misuse it, and it is lost forever, and far worse than lost. 
You cannot stand still; waste begets waste, gain begets 
gain. It is a law of the universe: “Unto him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” ~ 

I am well persuaded that every one of you has come here 
this year with full desire and intent to lay foundations for a 
successful life-career,—there is no one of suicidal intent 
among you,—but I am also well persuaded that many of you 
are blinded to the importance, the overpowering importance, 
of the right use of this year’s opportunity. If you do not 
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clearly and firmly know, that what you do and what you are 
this year will play its unerring part in determining what you 
are to be all through this one life of yours, you are blind 
to a plain fact of experience. I have found in my experi- 
ence with college men and women that they are almost 
without qualification just that in life which they are in 
college. 

Recognizing, therefore, my high responsibility for the 
words I am to speak, I ask you to give heed to them each 
according to his individual need and in solemn conscious- 
ness of a responsibility to the Giver of all life for the use 
you shall make of this year and its high opportunity. 

A eollege course may not improperly be regarded as a 
training for life, but it is far safer to treat it simply as a 
part of life, as a period of life wherein the habits of thinking, 
acting, and being which are to be most useful in life are 
formed through healthful and correct activities in connec- 
tion with materials and processes such as life is to deal 
with. All correct activity in life is educative. College 
people are not the only educated people. Education does 
not cease with school or college. It is indeed only in so 
far as college work is life, that it educates at all. <A false 
notion is that which makes a college a place where human 
beings are temporarily isolated from life to the end that 
they there may ripen and season, like wine in a deep, dark 
cellar, or pears in a bureau-drawer. So far as the college life 
removes men from responsibility to the same tests of dili- 
gence, punctuality, respect for property, and orderliness 
that hold in life at large, it is a detriment, and not a help. 
College students cannot afford to regard themselves as 
specially privileged members of society or as specials in any 
sense. If they steal, whether from the inside or the out- 
side of stores, their place is in the common jail. 

The supreme test of education is good health, mental 
health, spiritual health, physical health. The aim of all 
sound education is to make health abound. Healthy 
thinking banishes the nightmares of ignorance, super- 
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stition, prejudice, false perspective. Wisdom is better 
than knowledge. It presupposes the presence of knowl- 
edge, but means health or sanity besides. Spiritual health 
includes sanity in the moral judgments and sanity in the 
exercise of our duties toward God. Good physical health 
is as much a duty as any other, and every one of you 
should have some daily exercise, whether it be as active as 
athletic exercise or not. Sitting on the bleachers, it is to 
be remembered, cannot be counted as athletic exercise. 

In the regulation and choice of your college work I 
doubt not many of you are finding just at this time 
abundant difficulty, there are so many attractive courses 
offered, and so few free hours in which to put them. 

It has not been my experience that the choice of subjects 
of study or of individual courses is in any wise so important 
as students generally think it is. The choice of teachers is 
vastly more important. In looking back upon their college 
life I think mature men generally find that the education 
which has shaped them has had the personal form. I 
think, furthermore, that I have observed that scholarship of 
the finest order, inspired, creative scholarship, whenever 
it emerges, is generally to be accounted for in the training 
and inspiration obtained from some individual teacher. 
Some college departments notably produce scholars, others, 
whose work looks fairer on the surface, do not. Though it 
is by no means the sole purpose of a college to produce 
scholars in the technical sense, I should advise a student, 
even one who does not aim at creative scholarship, to cast 
in his lot with a department that is producing scholars. 
He will get something that is not to be got in a department 
of the other sort. In these things of the higher life, it is 
quality that counts, and he will get an impression of 
quality in work that will serve him well as a standard in 
after-life whatever he does. 

One of the best things to acquire in a college course is 
the habit of doing day’s works regularly and punctually 
as the days bring them around. Prepare every lesson. 
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Attend every lecture. Go when it rains. Go when you 
have a headache. Cuts and all allowances of cuts are an 
abomination. When you get into business, your employers 
will not allow youeuts. They will not tolerate a man, who, 
when he faces a duty or is told to do a thing, estimates f 

a moment the possibility of choosing whether he will do or 
will not do. Life has no such easy-going elective system, 
and colleges ought not to have. Life wants men to do 
things because they are appointed to do them, because it is 
their duty to do them, not because they elect to do them. 

Avoid taking work, therefore, under an easy-going 
teacher. It involves too much risk. It relaxes the fibre of 
duty. The alumni lists of our universities abound in names 
of gifted men who are failures in life because they have not 
known the meaning of must. 

If you find something you do not “take to,” I should 
advise you to take it. Do not give up beaten so early in 
life. Most of the talk about special adaptedness to this 
study or that is for youths of sixteen or twenty pure non- 
sense, begotten either of laziness or of an intellectual 
sluggishness that will ultimately come to reckoning in any 
market. Men as I have seen them in college classes differ 
more in foree of will than in any mental quality. One of 
the chief things to aspire to in a college course is force 
of will. It can be acquired as a habit. It is acquired 
through the conerete experiences of successful struggles, — 
mostly against yourself. It is good practice to take yourself 
diurnally by the nape of the neck and hold yourself out at 
arm’s length, just to be assured you have the right grip. It 
will afford, too, a good opportunity of looking yourself 
over. Self-control is the best guarantee of will-power. 

In your attitude toward your teachers, start out from the 
beginning in the unshakable faith that they are your personal 
friends. That they all are, I can assure you,—to a man. 
Some of us may appear more approachable than others, 
but that is a mere matter of manner. We all like nothing 
better than to know those we teach personally, and it is your 
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duty to help make it easy for us. Do not make the mistake 
of going through college without knowing some of your 
teachers personally and intimately. If you get into trouble 
go to some one of these teachers and tell it all, precisely as 
it is. I am greatly mistaken if you do not find then 
beyond a doubt that you have a friend, and a good one, 
right in the heart of the faculty. If you cannot do any 
better, go and see the President. 

Do not allow yourself under any circumstances to fall 
into an attitude of opposition to a teacher. He is here to 
help you, not to oppose you. He can help you best, if you 
understand each other fully. Goto him and talk the matter 
at issue fully over, and do not take the attitude of an 
attorney for your own case. You may be surprised to find 
a warmer heart under our shining coats of mail than you 
dreamed existed. You will never in life find more sympa- 
thetic, even indulgent judges than these men who teach 
you. They all prefer to believe the best things of you, to 
put the best possible interpretation upon your actions. 
That is what in practice I find they always do. Their work 
is all for you. The tests they set you are for your help and 
for your good. If any one should be so lost to a sense of 
the relationship between himself and his teacher and so lost 
besides to his sense of honor as a gentleman, as to cheat,— 
basely to cheat in an examination,—whom has he deceived? 
Against whom has he offended? Against his fellow- 
students who are rated with him under the same test,— 
that to be sure; but really, after all, his offense, his wrong 
is against himself. He has defiled his own honor, branded 
his own conscience, laid upon himself a horrid burden of 
sin and wrong that he mist carry with him through life. 
In after days the memory of his college course will be 
stained with the thought of dishonor; the very insignia of 
his alumnusship, which ought to testify before him to a 
sacred and noble relationship, will ery out against him as 
stolen goods, as the emblems of fraud, as the tokens of 
deceit, as the witnesses to a crime his youth conceived 
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against himself. And with himself, his tainted self, he 
must live and commune all these days; the insignia he 
may hide out of sight, but the dishonor is with him as long 
as life lasts. He can never respect himself. Failing in an 
examination is a small thing, losing one’s degree is a small 
thing, but it is no small thing if you must sit down, in all 
the silent hours you have to spend with that self of yours, 
and look upon it, if you look straight and fair, with secorn,— 
only with bitter scorn. 

1 have said enough of this. Only let me admonish you 
by all that is holy, all that is high, all that is good to make 
of these college days an experience that shall be a joy and 
a blessing to your life, an experience which in after 
days you can recall with clean delight, to which you can 
recur for help, encouragement, and uplifting. Resolve to 
banish from your college life all that is low and mean, and 
make it sacred to the noblest things and the highest ideals. 

There is no better thing to be gained from an education 
than faith in high ideals. An education indeed which does 
not inspire faith is no education at all. Follow the teach- 
ers that inspire and uplift. Shun eynicism and all cynics. 
Revere noble things. Honor noble men and women. Shut 
your ears against the words of the detractor and slanderer. 
Have faith in the right. Be assured it will prevail, for 
upon it are founded the pillars of the world. Seek unto 
the highést things. Do not plan to be second-rate. Make 
all your arrangements to do first-rate work and to be a first- 
class man. Be patient; plod along; do day’s works honestly, 
alertly, and always first-rately; the results will come. Do 
not be persuaded to tone down your ideals on the represen- 
tation that they are too good for the average daily life 
among men. Beware of the men who advise you to be a 
little practical, when they mean for you to be a little bad. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY MEETINGS. 


The speakers at the subsequent University meetings have 
been as follows: August 30, Professor Hugo K. Schilling 
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(after Dr. Schilling’s address the meeting was resolved 
into a session of the Associated Students to consider the 
disturbances at the first freshman meeting) ; September 13, 
Professor H. Morse Stephens, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Professor Joseph Marshall Flint; September 27, Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley and Hon. E. P. Dole, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian Islands; October 11, the Right Rev. 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


The proportion of students who come from withont 
California is increasing. A committee has been appointed 
by the Regents to consider the advisability of establishing 
a tuition fee for non-residents. Of the 703 students by 
September 1 admitted to undergraduate standing, 96, or 
13.6 per cent., came from without California, as compared 
with 53, or 8.1 per cent., for last year, and 28, or 6.2 per 
eent., for the year 1898. 

Eight Chinese students have come to Berkeley to study 
under the oversight of Dr. John Fryer, Agassiz Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literatures. They are the 
holders of scholarships provided by Sheng, Imperial Min- 
ister of Commerce, and Official of the Highest Degree of 
Rank. All are graduates or former students of the Tien- 
tsin University, which has been temporarily suspended 
because of the Boxer disturbances and the confiscation of 
the University buildings and site by foreign forces. 

Four of these Chinese students will make special studies 
leading to the work carried on in iron manufacturing 
establishments. Three are to study law, primarily com- 
mercial law, and one is to study mining, with special 
reference to coal and iron. Practical completeness, and 
preparation for an active career, are to be the great aims 
of all. In their leisure time these young men are expected 
to continue their Chinese studies. All of their affairs are 
subject to Professor Fryer’s direction and control. 
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Professor Fryer has established Minister Sheng’s schol- 
ars in a comfortably equipped club-house of their own, 
hard by his home, and in every way is doing his utmost to 
further their educational and personal welfare. 

Twelve Filipinos are now pursuing their studies in Cali- 
fornia under President Wheeler’s personal care. Four 
have already been admitted to the University—two as grad- 
uate students of civil engineering, one as a student of law, 
and one as a student of agriculture. The eight others are 


studying in preparatory schools in expectation of entering 
the University later. 


ALUMNI AS TEACHERS IN THE ORIENT. 


Forty-seven graduates or former students of the Univer- 
sity are now teaching in the Philippines. All have been 
appointed upon the nomination or recommendation of the 
University. The list includes Dr. David P. Barrows, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools in Manila at a salary of $3,000 a 
year; Mr. George W. Beattie, who is to be a division 
superintendent, at $2,250, and the following named, who 
are teachers of English at salaries ranging from $900 to 
$1,200 per annum: 

Men—Frederick W. Abbott, A. B. Anderson, Louis D. 
Baun, Benj. G. Bleasdale, George A. Bond, E. E. Christen- 
sen, John Gamble, John A. Gammill, Ray Howell, J. A. 
Mackenzie, Thomas D. Mansfield, Maxwell L. McCollough, 
Irving Needham, Ernest W. Oliver, Charles E. Putnam, 
Guy Van Schaick, William C. Spencer, Robert B. Vaile, 
Ralph Wardell, Howard C. White, Ben F. Wright. 

Women—Julia M. Abbott, Agnes Adams, Harriett A. 
Bowles, Laura L. Donnelly, Josephine M. Dow, Anna 
Dunlap, Ava Lloy Galpin, Minnie Hopkins, Almira Kel- 
shaw, Clarissa Keyes, Lucile Keyes, Dolores Machado, 
Gertrude MeVenn, Lucy C. Mount, Estella M. Murdoch, 
Anna J. Neale, Charlotte E. Neale, Lucinda P. Nelson, 
Mary E. Norton, Euphemia Paxton, Stella M. Price, 
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Catherine Smith, Margaret C. Thomas, Mrs. Alice M. 
Farmer. 

Five men were sent to Japan by the University last 
summer to teach English in the Government High Schools 
of Yamaguchi Prefecture. These men,—Clarence W. Peck, 
Edward A. Dickson, J. E. Gustafson, Clifton Tracy, and 
Harold Nock,—are all proving adaptable to their surround- 
ings, and highly successful. 


STUDENT POPULATION. 


On September 20 there were 2229 students in the col- 
leges at Berkeley, or as many as enrolled during the whole 
of the preceding academic year. This represents a growth 
of 227 in atwelvemonth. Of this total, 153 were graduate 
students and 2076 undergraduates, as compared with 117 
and 1885 for the same date last vear. The officers of 
instruction and administration numbered 195. 

Seventy-five per cent. of these 2229 students have their 
college residence in Berkeley, as compared with 51 per 
cent. in 1894-95, 65 per cent. in 1899-1900, and 71.9 per 
cent. in 1900-01. Those who cross the bay from San 
Francisco number 229, from Oakland come 270, from Ala- 
meda 36, from San Rafael, Niles, Newark, and other 
neighboring towns, 19. 

The freshmen admitted to regular or limited standing 
numbered 597 on September 1, as compared with 547 at 
the same date a year before. Of the freshmen 43 per cent. 
were women, as compared with 49 per cent. in 1900. 


THE ALUMNI. 


The Alumni Association has elected officers for the 
coming year as follows: President, Charles S. Greene, 
’86, Free Public Library, Oakland (reélected); First 
Vice-President, George E. De Golia, ’77, 957 Broadway, 
Oakland; Second Vice-President, W. E. Creed, ’98, 328 
Boulevard Terrace, Oakland; Secretary, Warren Cheney, 
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’78, Berkeley; Treasurer, James K. Moffitt, ’86, First 
National Bank, San Francisco (re-elected). 

Trustees of the Alumni Association: A. G. Eells, ’86, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, for 1901-1904; Anson S. 
Blake, ’91, 2231 Piedmont avenue, Berkeley, for 1899-1902; 
T. A. Perkins, ’96, Crocker Building, San Francisco, for 
1900-1903. 

Board of Administration of the LeConte Memorial Fel- 
lowship Fund: W. E. Ritter, ’88, 2434 Durant avenue, 
Berkeley, for 1901-1904 (reélected); G. M. Stratton, ’88, 
2747 Channing Way, Berkeley, for 1899-1902; C. S. 
Greene, ’86, Free Public Library, Oakland, ex-officio, for 
1901-1902; P. E. Bowles, ’82, First National Bank, Oak- 
land, for 1900-1903; Frank Otis, ’73, 1609 Santa Clara 
avenue, Alameda (term to be determined by the Board). 

Councilors of the Associated Alumni: W. A. Brewer, 
’85, St. Matthews School, San Mateo, for 1900-1903; 
Edward Booth, ’77, 1214 Harrison street, Oakland, for the 
unexpired term, 1900-1903; G. R. Lukens, ’89, 212 San- 
some street, San Francisco, for 1901-1904; D. E. Collins, 
’74, 13888 Harrison street, Oakland, for 1901-1904; P. E. 
Bowles, ’82, First National Bank, Oakland, for 1899-1902; 
George Edwards, ’84, 2530 Dwight Way, Berkeley, for 
1899-1902; T. A. Perkins, ’96, Crocker Building, San 
Franciseo, for 1899-1902; F. H. Dam, ’96, 60 Nevada 
Block, San Francisco, for 1900-1903. 

The following deaths among the Alumni have been 
recorded during the years 1900 and 1901: James E. Keeler, 
Se.D., ’93, August 12, 1900; M. P. Wiggin, ’67, October 
18, 1900; John M. Whitworth, ’72, April 15, 1901; J. N. 
E. Wilson, ’76, May 27, 1901; M. A. Dorn, ’79, October 
18, 1900; H. C. Perry, ’80, December 1 (?), 1900; Mrs. 
W. A. Beatty (née Mabel Walcott), ’84, April 18, 1901; 
Charles F. Tay, 791, February 8, 1901; Anna G. Graser, 
’93, March 11, 1901; Leon M. Solomons, ’93, February 2, 
1900; Mrs. Chalmers Gunn (née Mary L. Patch), ’98, April 
20, 1900; George W. Julien, ’99, August 23, 1901; Walter 
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Newman, ’99, December, 1900; William H. Hilton, ’00, 
May 27, 1901; W.H. Wentworth, ’88, September, 1901; 
William McKinley, LL.D., 1901, September 14, 1901. 

Bernard P. Miller, secretary of the committee of the 
Alumni which is raising funds for an Alumni Hall, to be 
the center of the social life of the students, alumni, and 
faculty, on June 14 reported as follows to the President of 
the Alumni Association: 

“In June of this year a circular letter, signed by the 
members of the committee, was mailed to every alumnus of 
the University. This letter set forth the character of the 
building proposed to be built, and the uses to which it would 
be put, and also the method by which funds would be raised 
for its erection. The sum desired is $100,000. Subscribers 
were asked to contribute to this fund by giving $1 a 
month, or $1 a quarter, or $1 a year for the period of ten 
years, or by giving $35 the first year, or $40 in ten years. 

“We have had answers to this letter as follows: 90 
persons will give $1 a year, aggregating $900; 93, $1 a 
quarter, aggregating $3720; 8, $1 a month, aggregating 
$960; 4, $200 cash on demand, aggregating $800; 5, $35 
the first year, aggregating $175; 12, $40 in ten years, 
aggregating $480; 16, odd sums, amounting to $495; total 
amount pledged, $7530. 

“In addition to these responses, letters have been 
received from prominent alumni pledging themselves to 
contribute their due proportion as soon as the project is well 
under way. This much has been done without personal 
application. It is now proposed (and to each member of 
the committee separate classes have been assigned for this 
purpose) that a committee be appointed in each class to 
canvass the class and to solicit further sums. 

“The committee feels greatly encouraged by the number 
of responses received, and believes that with active assist- 
ance in the classes the entire amount solicited will be raised. 

“Cash received to date is $206; cash expended, $128.25; 
cash on hand, $77.25. 
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the new system of self-government now in force at the 
University. It is proposed to establish a code of honor to 

“The classes that thus far have pledged the largest 
amounts are as follows: ’98, $590; ’82, $555, and 1901, 
$520.” 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


The stonework has been completed of the new President’s 
House, for which ground was broken on Class Day of 1900. 
This handsome structure of white stone, of the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, stands on the northern edge of the 
campus, opposite Scenic avenue. The contracts for the 
heating and plumbing have been let, and the dwelling will 
be ready for occupancy by summer. 

Ground will be broken next summer for the new Mining 
Building, which Mrs. Hearst is about to erect as a memorial 
to Senator Hearst. Mr. John Galen Howard, the architect, 
and Professor Christy, dean of the College of Mining, 
visited the chief mining and technical schools of the United 
States, England, Germany, and France last summer in 
order to gather material needed for the final elaboration of 
the plans. 

The Hearst Gymnasium has now been fully equipped, 
and supplied with a large annex containing a furnace-room 
and baths. It is one of the best-appointed women’s gym- 
nasiumsin the country. Gymnasium work is now prescribed 
to all women students for the first year of their residence. 
The building affords comfortable quarters for the social life 
of the women students, and is used also for official recep- 
tions, concerts, lectures, and important student gatherings. 

The University domain, recently much enlarged by the 
purchase of the Hillegass tract of some thirteen acres, has 
been rounded out by the acquisition of the Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary land, 268 by 184 feet in extent, at the corner 
of Bancroft way and Barrow street. These purchases leave 
the way open for any desired building improvements. 
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STUDENT AFFAIRS. 





By W. H. Dorn. 





President Wheeler has recently delegated to the student 
body of the University the power to determine the punish- 
ment of students who break the laws of the University; for 
instance, those who participate in a rush that has been 
expressly prohibited. The announcement of this change in 
policy was made on the day preceding the first Freshman 
meeting of the present term. President Wheeler then 
placed in the hands of the Associated Students the entire 
matter of maintaining order at that meeting and of dealing 
with any disturbances which might occur. Accordingly, 
when an attempt was made by the Sophomores to break up 
the Freshman meeting, the Executive Committee, having 
been empowered by the Associated Students, censured the 
ringleaders in the disturbance. Hereafter the Executive 
Committee is to have absolute power in student discipline, 
even to the extent of suspending or expelling upon sufficient 
cause. 


Pursuant to a suggestion made in a letter printed in the 
eolumns of the Daily Californian, and to a petition signed 
by many names, the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of California met on Friday, September 20th, 
and authorized the appointment of a committee to con- 
fer with the President of the University concerning the 
establishment of a new method of bringing about fair deal- 
ing in examinations. This is intended to be a feature of 
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discourage and prohibit cheating in examinations and other 
like offenses on the part of the students. This code of 
honor shall take the matter of supervising examinations 
out of the hands of the instructors and place the duty of 
maintaining order and honest behavior at the examinations 
in the hands of the student body. The plan has not yet 
been more definitely formulated. A committee of thir- 
teen prominent Seniors has, however, been appointed 
by President Eshelman in accordance with the will of the 
Associated Students as expressed at their meeting. This 
committee has met twice to consider the proposition of a 
code of honor, but has not yet come to a decision as to 
whether or not it is a feasible and practical way of putting 
a stop to the evil. 


Two hundred graduates of the University, a large pro- 
portion members of the class of 1901, secured positions as 
teachers during the summer vacation. This is a larger 
number than in any preceding year. Of this number over 
one hundred and fifty will teach on the Pacifie Coast, most 
of them in high school positions, thirty-eight in the Phil- 
ippines, five in Japan, and five in Honolulu. 


The class of 1903 has decided to found a scholarship 
loan fund to be awarded to an undergraduate student. 
This fund will not be completely established until about 
January, 1903. Of the two thousand dollars which it will 
be necessary to raise in the meantime five hundred was 
subscribed by members of the class at their last meeting. 





